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Kadox Red Label-l7 on account of its free PbO content, shows the greatest activity 
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INCE their introduction the phenol-formaldehyde 

plastics have had certain interesting points of 

contact with the rubber industry. The rubber 
field being the older, it has often seemed that synthetic 
resin plastic was crowding rubber plastic in its own 
field. A closer examination shows the struggle in a 
somewhat different aspect. The story of the contacts 
between the two seems to parallel in many ways the 
ordinary course of human relationships which so often 
have three stages of development: first, a period of ac- 
quaintance and competition; second, a period of oc- 
casional mutual assistance; and finally, a friendly 
period in which each may learn and even borrow from 
the other. 

Instances may be found which typify each of these 
three stages. Originally the phenol resins were chal- 
lengers and competitors of hard rubber or ebonite. 
Then we began to find cases in which the two materials 
were used together; either in composite structures, 
each retaining its physical identity, or in apparently 
homogeneous mixtures in which the combined proper- 
ties gave some desired effect. These could involve 
either hard or soft rubber, the phenol resin usually be- 
ing hard. The example of the third stage of coopera- 
tion is primarily concerned with the soft or flexible 
coatings. The reasons for the respective victories or 
defeats and the properties involved in the cases of co- 
operation may illuminate somewhat the fundamental 
nature of the two materials. This story properly be- 


This paper is based on talks given by the author at recent meetings 


of the Chicago and Boston Rubber Groups. 


gins with the introduction of phenol resinoid plastics 
during the years between 1909 and 1915. 

It may be interesting to recall that they were first 
offered to the hard rubber molders. In that day the 
apparatus in common use in the hard rubber industry 
was not designed to obtain the best results from 
phenolic plastics. The molds were rather crude, a 
long curing cycle was required and usually only forty 
pounds of steam were available for cure. The presses 
were huge and cumbersome with lower molding pres- 
sures than those required for the phenol plastic then 
available. An even greater obstacle was the tendency 
of the men in the older industry to be secretive in the 
way the workers in any field always have been be- 
fore emerging from the rule of thumb and secret 
formula stage. 

At present we have our chemical societies, technical 
groups and round tables with more opportunity for 
free interchange of information and greater receptiv- 
ity to new ideas. At all events, the rubber molders 
hesitated to change their procedures to meet the condi- 
tions of a new plastic of whose future value and im- 
portance they might well be skeptical. The salesmen 
and engineers who were marketing the newcomer were 
not welcomed and little help was extended to them. 

It is a singular fact in the history of new ideas and 
new materials that it is almost never the logical per- 
son who is the first to take up an innovation. .The 
phenol plastics were refused with equal enthusiasm 
by the shellac molders who might have been, with 
equal logic, the godfathers of the new industrial in- 
fant. 
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The eventual channels through which the phenol 
resins obtained their start were in the plants of the 
consumer molder, although historically the first piece 
was molded by the Boonton Rubber Company. Another 
rather curious angle in this history goes deep into the 
psychology of conservative resistance to change. In 
few instances were the large well established com 
panies in an industry the first to adopt a phenolic 
plastic part; generally was some small independent 
whom the large companies considered an outlaw. 
Otten only a few years were required before the large 
companies were making the same change. As a mat 
ter of fact, the small competitor with less at stake 
may well be used by society as the first testing ground 
of a new commodity 

Probably the first major struggle for a common 
market was for the gasoline engine distributor head 
previously made from hard rubber. The phenol plasties 
now comprise the major share of this product. Hard 
rubber required about twenty minutes to mold with 
some subsequent machining and fitting of metal in 
serts. Further, it had a somewhat uncertain shrink 
age. The phenol plastic, after only a ten minute mold 
ing cycle, came from the mold requiring little finishing 
and having the metal inserts molded in place. It had 
small shrinkage and retained its dimensions and its 
appearance under service conditions. The phenol plas 
tic had one serious fault in its inferior resistance to 
carbonization under an are or spark. This gave rise 
to one of the first composite structures employing both 
rubber and phenol resin plastics, in which a hard rub 
ber track was molded into the head for the wiping con 
tact! The first real impetus to their wider use for 


this part came when Remy Electric introduced the 
jump spark head which required no rubber track. 

The phenol plastics have been greatly improved in 
their arc resistance but even today, in cases where a 
magneto is used and hotter sparks are encountered, the 
rubber head is still commonly employed. This is 
particularly true in airplane motors 

The second major conflict came in the telephone 
industry for application in mouthpieces and receivers 
which had all been made from hard rubber. The 
phenol plastics replaced rubbet for several reasons: 

(a) Convenience and economy in molding and fin 
ishing The phenol plastics came finished from the 
mold after a five or ten minute curing cycle. Hard 





This material, prepared by Synthane Corp., consists of layers of 
soft rubber “sandwiched” between sheets of Bakelite Laminated. 
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rubber required thirty minutes in the mold and the 
pieces then had to be finished. 

(b) Ability to mold inserts accurately in place. 

(c) Superior appearance after long service. 

(d) The lowering of surface electrical resistance 
of rubber upon aging. It is well known that the sur- 
face resistivity of hard rubber drops on aging, partic- 
ularly in sunlight. This has been ascribed? to the 
formation of a film of sulfuric acid. 

The third large scale competition was for the newly 
arrived radio market. The large volume business was 
for the panels, of which each set used several pounds. 
This market is no longer important, but while it lasted, 
the phenolic laminated sheet captured almost the entire 
field, rubber being limited in general to the over-the- 
counter part business for home-made sets. Rubber 
was much easier for the home mechanic to cut and 
drill, but the large manufacturers could handle the 
laminated phenolic sheets in their special machines and 
the panels were more resistant to distortion and cold 
flow 


Competition in the Abrasive Field 


Today other contests are in progress. One of the 
most interesting is in the abrasive field. Rubber 
bonded snagging wheels for smoothing out steel billets 
preparatory to rolling had taken much of the business 
away from the vitrified wheels, for one could obtain a 
more satisfactory surface with fewer scratches. At 
present resin bonded wheels compete directly with the 
rubber wheels and the market is yet divided. Either 
rubber or shellac was used to bond the marble cutting 
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or copying wheels. New resin bonded wheels com- 
pete directly and have a considerable share of the total 
business. For cut-off wheels, resin has largely re- 
placed rubber as a bond except for very thin wheels, in 
which rubber has an advantage because the rubber- 
abrasive mass may be sheeted on rolls and blanked 
out in pieces. 

Rubber wheels are quite satisfactory for wet grind- 
ing, and the rubber chemist may be pleased to know 
that most of the wet grinding of cast phenolic resins 
for the jewelry and button trade has been performed 
with rubber bonded wheels. In operations where 
grinding and polishing are desirable in one operation 
a rubber wheel is often preferred, for it burnishes as 
it grinds. Conversely, when speed and heat resistance 
are important, wheels bonded with phenolic resins are 
generally specified. It is my impression that the com 
petition between these two types of bonds for abrasive 
wheels has been toward extending the total field rather 
than the curtailing of volume of either 

Some years ago there was a very large use of trans- 
parent phenol resin displacing hard rubber for pipe 
bits. The trend has been back toward hard rubber, in 
part because of style and in part on account of in- 
dividual preference for the “feel” and “bite” of rub- 
ber. The phenolic resins are, however, still sold in 
some volume for these mouthpieces, one large use 
ing in a modern corn-cob pipe. Another recently de- 
veloped pipe comprises a molded phenolic bowl over a 
replaceable corn-cob liner. A rubber bit is used, mak- 
ing it another case of cooperation between the two 
materials. In the brush setting field a small per- 
centage of the total has gone to the phenol resins, but 
it is doubtful if the volume of rubber-set brushes has 
been impaired. Rather, it-seems to me a wider market 
has been developed. For use as molded wall plugs the 
phenol resins, to a large extent, displaced both shellac 
and hard rubber; however, the trend at present seems 
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to be toward a soft rubber plug. 
one of the fields where the business may alternate be- 
tween several materials. 

At present, phenolic-resin dentures are making an 
ictive bid for the rubber denture market and have 
certain advantages to offer. These are in part esthetic, 
greater beauty and depth of translucency, a somewhat 
smoother surface requiring less polishing; and in part 
sanitary, the resin being unaffected by saliva and pre- 
senting a surface offering less opportunity for bacteria 
to lodge. In the scientific and surgical instrument 
field the phenol plastics have considerably replaced 
eg r for virtually the same reason as were found 

1 the telephone industry. We should remember, how- 
ever, that actually few of the present myriad molded 
phenolic plastic parts were ever made from hard rub- 
ber but, in general, new territory has been invaded. 

I have mentioned some instances whereyrubber was 
replaced. The story is not at all that one-sided. There 
have been many cases in which the phenol plastiés 
have made an attempt to invade the hard rubber 
territory, in which the latter so far retains its. ad- 
vantage. Among these are rubber flooring, bowling 
balls, battery jars, automobile steering wheels, drug 
store sundries and toilet seats. There are many other 
instances that could be found in which either of the 
two won in fair competition, and others in which the 
fortunes wavered back and forth. We might better, 
however, consider a few cases of cooperation between 
rubber and resin. 

It has for some time been possible to mold either 
hard or soft rubber, side by side with a phenol plastic 
in a single molding operation, obtaining a perfect bond 
between the two*. The previously mentioned instance 
of the distributor head with the hard rubber track 
was one of the earliest examples. Another application 
comes to mind in which casters* were molded with a 
soft rubber rim and a phenol resin center. 
the most recent developments of composite 
structures has been in the so-called “laminated” field, 
in which a layer or layers of rubber are held between 
sheets of paper or cloth impregnated with a phenol- 
ale poles resinoid. The resinoid may be, either hard 
and stiff or it may be soft and flexible. Such structures 
are aod in applications in which the resiliency of rub- 
ber is required along with the mechanical or chemical 
resistance of the resin; and have shown value in ap- 
plications where sound-proofness is desired, such as 
airplane fuselage construction, ship decks and panel- 
ing, lunch trays and machine shims, 


One of 


Rubber-Resin Homogeneous Compositions 


In the friction materials field we find one of the best 
instances of an apparently homogeneous composition 
with both resin and rubber present. The resin may 
replace a small amount of the total rubber content 
but a — brake lining results, thereby aiding rub 
ber to hold its position. When first used in this type 
of structure, it contributed toward better braking 
under wet conditions and prevented sticking or lock- 
ing, sometimes called freezing, when a wet brake band 
Was clam] ved tis ghtly on the steel drum over a period 
of time. Ty he past tense is used advisedly, for with the 
modern brake housing the interior seldom gets wet. 

While wet brakes are no longer common, higher 
speeds call for more severe braking conditions with 
more elevated temperatures. The phenol resins here 
again play an important part. Their principal value 
today lies in their intrinsic resistance to decomposition 
at high ‘temperatures. They also appear. to give greater 
heat resistance to rubber itself, probably by increas- 


This seems to be 
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After being coated with a special flexible Bakelite resinoid, 
these Revolite fabrics resist oils, common acids, alkalis, etc. 


ing the yield value at these high temperatures. While 
this effect is noted in structures of a non-fibrous 
nature, it is even more noticeable and more easily ex- 
plained in compositions containing fibres such as as- 
bestos. 

The action of the phenol resin in such a composition 
seems to be in part one of selective adsorption on the 
fibres, for one obtains greater ease of milling, mixing 
and forming, as well as improved water and heat re- 
sistance. It would seem that all of these might be 
ascribed not so much to any intrinsic effect of phenol 
resin upon rubber itself as to segregation of the resin 
on the fibres themselves, bonding them together, cov- 
ering them against water and hol ling them in position 
through intense heat. This may tn some way be ex- 
plained by the tendency of resins in general io adhe 
- stick to inorganic surfaces and for rubber in gener: al 
to bond with difficulty to other materials. For many 
years it has been general knowledge that phenol resins, 
when mixed with rubber, result in greater adhesion 
to metals. On the other hand, it may well be that the 
phenol resins have a:specific protective effect on rub- 
ber as they seem to have on cellulose. 

There have been many attempts to use several types 
of phenolic resins in various rubber compositions. As 
early as 1902 Luft® mentions that rubber may be used 
to alter the properties of a phenol resin. Between 1910 
and 1915 Aylesworth® disclosed the use of powdered 
phenolic resins introduced into rubber compounds, In 
1913 Wiechman’ described various plasti¢ masses con- 
taining both rubber and phenolic resins, as did Col- 
lardon® and also Weckerle® some years later. Baeke- 
land!” found that fusible phenolic resins could be ad- 
vantageously used in connection with hard rubber and 
later used rubber in! plastics, the flow of which was 
promoted by aniline. Other inventors’? recognized the 
possible use of rubber in modifying the properties of 
the phenol resinoids. Speedy and Crouch** used the 
fusible and soluble resins in soft flexible rubber. 
Frood"™ pointed out the v: alue of phenol resins for im- 
pregnation of fibres prior,to bonding with rubber. 
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Several investigators have attempted to show, with 
more or less success and by several methods, how rub 
ber and the resins may best be mixed’*. There have 
been many suggestions for fabricated articles for 
various applications in which one part is rubber and 
another is some type of phenolic resin'’®, Benjamin", 
working towards a better gasket material, prepared a 
plastic in which he used phenol-formaldehyde con- 
densation products, rubber, sulfur and a large number 
of the common fillers. 

I have mentioned that the phenol resins confer ad- 
hesiveness to certain rubber compositions, and this has 
been recognized'® specifically for cases in which latex 
dispersions are coated on impermeable surfaces. Simi 
lar compositions have also been used for treatment 
of fabrics'*. Phenolic resin compositions have like 
wise been used as protective coatings on rubber 
surfaces” 

In the Jndia-Rubber Journal for 1925*' a statement 
was made that for some time liquid phenolic resins 
had been used in rubber works. The resin was placed 
in a kneader or mixer and the rubber dissolved in it, 
presumably the resin being in considerable excess 
Somé years later Stevens and Stevens** presented a 
rather long article describing in detail the operations 
and properties of the resulting products when phenol 
resins were mixed with rubber, equal parts of each 
being used. They pointed out the harmful effects of 
excess free phenol and of acid. Their results were not 
encouraging byt they did suggest the use of the res- 
ins as tack producers 

The problem of preparing more oil resistant rubber 
has been well summarized* in relation to the effect of 
adding various synthetic resins. The necessary re 
quirements for oil resistance are (1) reasonable in- 
solubility in oil, (2) reasonable miscibility with rub- 
ber and (3) little effect upon speed of vulcanization. 
Phenolic resins were stated to fail because of their 
immiscibility and retarding of vulcanization. 

It is outside the purpose of this review to give any 
critical evaluation of the literature. The commercial 
results which could be directly credited to any of the 
disclosures mentioned have not been of such impor- 
tance to be of great interest to rubber technologists, 
however much they may interest resin chemists. 


Mutual Assistance in Printing Plates 


One particularly pleasing instance of mutual assis- 
tance is found in the development of rubber printing 
plates. For over eighteen years rubber printing plates 
have been used in the bag and paper container indus- 
try. During the last several years the field has been 
extended to more accurate and exacting applica 
tions. It is generally agreed that without the use of a 
phenol plastic matrix the rubber plate development 
would be considerably impeded. Furthermore, for 
every pound of phenol resin used there will be from 
four to five pounds of rubber required, one matrix 
being used to make from four to nine plates. 

In the process originally developed the phenol plas 
tic sheets were warmed before pressing and a retain- 
ing wall was used to restrain lateral flow. Recently 
a new matrix sheet has been introduced which 
requires no restraining wall and _ which _ lends 
itself to a more convenient technique. In this 
new procedure the zinc plate is heated on _ the 
press. The cold plastic sheet is then placed upon it 
and pressure applied for six to seven minutes at 
seventy-five pounds steam pressure. No side walls or 


special precautions are necessary. Slight lateral flow 
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is encountered and shrinkage and distortion are con- 
siderably diminished. Matrices may be prepared from 
electrotypes, line engravings or half tones 

There are other instances in which either the phenol 
resins or their plastic compounds are used in connec- 
tion with rubber. In some of these the explanation 
of the apparently valuable result is not sufficiently 
well defined scientifically, or else their commercial 
voume is not important and need not be mentioned 
here. 

We will conclude by describing a development in the 





Compatibility of resins and rubber is proven by this rubber 
base adhesive plaster which has a resinoid waterproof backing. 


resin field in which we have borrowed from rubber 
technology to make a commercially interesting prod- 
uct. This might be regarded with the same interest 
which we would have if the technologists of the oil- 
cloth or nitrocellulose textile coating industries were 
to suddenly abandon the use of a dipping tank or 
spreader knife and the usual solvents and substitute 
the rubber calender with which to apply their products. 
While at present this particular material is not the 
only synthetic semi-resinous material capable of being 
applied by a calender, it is believed to be the first com- 
mercial application. Further, while this particular resin 
may not itself be the last survivor, it may well be 
known as the one which was the first to cross that par- 
ticular industrial bridge. 

Since the introduction of this material certain other 
compounds of a rubbery character, but which are 
formed by chemical reactions typical of resins, have 
appeared upon the scene. Some of the glyptals** are 
rubbery and can be adapted to the standard rubber 
technique. Acrylic resins in some modifications may 
be rubbery, and though no technique has been de- 
scribed, their properties seem to be such that they 
could be applied by methods familiar to the rubber 
industry**. Rubber-like materials have been prepared 
from Cashew Nut Shell Oil** which may also, under 
different conditions, give products which are distinctly 
resinous. 

Conversely, rubber may be treated’so that one ob- 
tains products which are essentially resinous in char- 
acter. Such materials as Tornesit, Plioform and Vul- 
calox cement exemplify these modifications of struc- 
ture. Likewise, one finds that hard rubber, heated to 
260-280" C., changes to a characteristic resin of the 
thermoplastic type*’, 

It is not generally realized that both the heat- 
reactive resinoids and rubber may approach the phy- 
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sical characteristics of each other. Rubber, under 
proper conditions, fulfills most of the essential prop- 
erties of resins. Except for the fact that rubber has 
grown into an immense special flexible field of its own, 
the resin and rubber fields might be classed as a unit. 
Racked rubber is more nearly like a resin than a rub- 
ber, and all high melting resinoids approach a rubber- 
like condition at higher temperatures. Several vears 
ago** in a discussion of these similarities, the comment 
was made that inasmuch as rubber was brittle and 
resinous at low temperatures, it might be considered 
as a fortuitous case of a resin having elastic proper- 
ties at room temperatures. Whitby*® has used the 
term “elasticity temperature” in reference to the tem- 
perature above which a brittle material becomes elas- 
tic. This term has been employed by Houwink* in a 
recent article, in which he has described some of the 
mechanical properties of the elastic three-dimension- 
ally polymerized resins. The term “rubber,” then, 
might well refer to a physical condition rather than a 
chemical formula, and for the convenience of the 
chemist a new descriptive word might be devised to 
describe this state. 


Calendering a Rubbery Plastic 


In calendering a rubbery plastic, or perhaps, what 
might better be described as a dough-like mass, onto 
a fabric three properties are of primary significance. 
They are the cohesion of the mass, the relative adhe- 
siveness to metal and to the fabric, and the mobility 
or internal friction of the mass. Two physical effects 
serve to complicate the balance between these three, 
namely, the influence of temperature variation and the 
change due to mechanical work. The first three prop- 
erties are found to be widely different in resins and 
in rubber. The following table may. indicate in a gen- 
eral way the typical differences which we may expect 
from the two respective physical states referred to 
the same composition. 


Rubbery Resinous 
State State 
Cohesion High Low 
Adhesion Low High 
Internal Friction Low High 


These are, of course, relative and the temperature 
coefficients of any property may not be a straight line 
function. The relationships are far from simple, but 
we felt that this general picture gave us a basis from 
which to work. It is hoped that in a later paper the 
general problem of calendering may be presented in 
the more exact language of Rheology. 


Resins with Rubber-Like Properties 


The problem of calendering a resin resolved itself, 
then, in adjusting a balance between the three proper- 
ties whereby a commercially practical article could be 
produced. How this was done is another and even 
longer story, but is without the scope of this discus- 
sion. In short, however, a resin prepared from a modi- 
fied phenol is reacted in such a way that it has certain 
rubber-like properties, and this plastic mass may be 
calendered onto cloth in the same manner as a “skim 
coat” of rubber*’. After cure the resulting coated fab- 
ric is flexible and waterproof, with certain properties 
peculiar to the phenol resinoids and dissimilar to fab- 
rics surfaced either with rubber or other types of 
coating. It is pertinent to the present discussion that 
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this was the first commercially applied waterproofing 
coating which was found to be compatible with the 
very sensitive rubber composition of an adhesive plas- 
ter or tape, another instance of cooperation. This has 
made available waterproof adhesive plasters for surgi- 
cal or industrial use without some of the disadvantages 
of the older cloth structures. Similar “proofed” fab- 
rics have found commercial use in various industrial 
and decorative applications** 


Cooperation Solving Mutual Problems 


According to my interpretation of the present 
trends, the tendency of the rubber, as well as the resin 
industry, is to make a larger number of compounds 
with smaller differentiations to meet more highly 
specialized applications, and I believe that we will find 
many new instances of mutual assistance in solving 
these specific problems. I cannot, however, help but 
wonder what our present situation would be if the 
rubber industry had, in that early day, adopted the 
youthful phenol plastics. What other developments 
would now have been achieved? I believe that we then 
would have developed a group of men with the tech- 
nique of the rubber chemist and the facilities of the 
resin producer, and that such a group would have 
found infinitely more applications of advantage to 


both. 
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Industrial Rubber Garments 


A Review of the Various Types of Wearing Apparel Made from 
Rubber and Rubberized Fabrics Designed for Industrial Use 
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OR many years the importance of safety mea- 
sures in industrial factories has been stressed 
by interested organizations, led by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. This importance cannot be 


over-rated since it involves the health and lives of 
millions of factory workers and general employes. 
That the campaigns instituted by various industries 
have brought results is depicted in the decrease in 
the accident frequency rates of all-industry from 35 
accidents per 1,000,000 man hours worked in 1926 
to 15 accidents per 1,000,000 man hours worked in 
1934. Safety products made of rubber, especially in 
dustrial rubber garments, played an important role in 
f industrial accidents, especially 


the gradual decrease 
in plants where chemicals are handled. 

There are many varied styles of industrial rubber 
garments made by dozens of manufacturers, the diver- 
sified line marketed by the Industrial Products Com 
pany, 2770 North &th Street, Philadelphia, being 
typical of the styles and types available. [engaged in 
the manufacture of safety equipment of all kinds, this 
company has kept pace with the development of im 
proved rubber garments, its line ranging from gloves 
to complete safety suits, merchandised under the 


Ipco trade name 


Acid-Protective Rubber Suits 


For chemical plants, oil refineries, dye factories, 
steel mills, etc., there is an acid suit to protect the 
worker from splashes and sprays of heavy acid in 
inspecting and repairing acid equipment, pipe lines, in 
cleaning tanks, vats, and for general emergencies. 
Furnished in a one-piece style, this acid suit is made 
of double coated rubberized cloth with all seams 
cemented. It closes by means of a hookless Talon 
fastener protected by a fly-front which fastens down 
with snap buttons. Where complete protection from 
head to foot is called for, there is available an acid 
hood made of special acid-resistant rubberized cloth 
This hood is designed to fit comfortably over the 
head, neck and shoulders, and is fitted with large lam- 
inated glass lens, the entire lens cup being acid-proof. 
It may be used in conjunction with acid suits, or as 
a separate head and face protector if desired. 

There are other styles of one-and two-piece safety 
suits, the types featured by Industrial Products being 
made of “Ute” cloth, a double texture fabric with a 
solid sheet of rubber vulcanized in between, assuring 
waterproof qualities. ‘The gne-piece suit designed as 
a wet weather garment is recommended for field 
workers and has such features as a diagonal hookless 
fastener covered with a wide protecting flap, a de- 
tachable hood, elastic wrist band, protecting shoulder 
Hap, etc. It is easy to clean, an ordinary scrubbing 
brush and plain, non-alkaline soap and lukewarm 


water only being required. The two-piece suits, also for 


field workers, are made of the same “Ute” cloth, and 
incorporate the features of the one-piece models 


with some variations. They consist of coat, pants and 
detachable hood, and are worn over regular clothing. 

Double texture fabric with a solid sheet of rubber 
vulcanized between is also used in the manufacture of 
industrial raincoats. Olive drab in color, these rain- 
coats will not crack or stiffen in extremely cold 
weather or stick together when the temperature rises 
in warmer months. They are generally single-breasted 
in style, with ball and socket snap fasteners, snap 





One-piece garment made from a double texture fabric 
with a solid sheet of rubber vulcanized in between. 
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buttons at the wrist for tightening, a corduroy collar 
with throat latch, slash pockets with inner entrance, 
and with all seams sewed, cemented and strapped. 

Ordinary rubber aprons seldom stand up when used 
under severe conditions, such as in pickling and gal- 
vanizing rooms, soldering, enameling, plating, and 
other operations. Aprons used in chemical plants, 
automobile factories, and by workers in storage bat- 
tery manufacturing plants, are generally made of spe- 
cially compounded materials to resist the destructive 
effects of sulfuric and other heavy acids. For use 
under especially severe conditions, there are now 
available synthetic rubber aprons which offer pro- 
tection against all types of petroleum products, al- 
kalis and many chemicals. There is little or no effect 
on synthetic rubber aprons from hot or cold oils, 
gasoline, naphtha, hot or cold caustic soda, or tannic, 
muriatic or hydrochloric acids. These aprons are of 
the bib style, with four grommets for attaching neck 
and waist tie strings. 

There are several improved types of respirators 
for general use in factories where workers are faced 
with the hazards of dusty atmospheres. One such type 
is a light-weight rubber mask, molded to conform 
to the shape of the face with snug fage contact ob- 
tained with little headband tension. Exit. of exhaled 
air in this model is facilitated by an exhaust valve 


Left: Two-piece in- 
dustrial garment 
which also ‘is made 
of double texture 
fabric with rubber 
sheet vulcanized in 
between. 
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on either side of the mask which closes on the intake. 
Another improved model is of the bag type, fea- 
turing an adjustable rubber face piece. Designed for 
use where high concentrations of poisonous dust are 
encountered, the rubber face mask in this model is 
adjustable to fit all face shapes and sizes by means 
of bending a wire forming spring. A _ sealed air 
passage between the filter bag and rubber face mask 
makes it impossible for the finest dusts to gain en- 
trance at these points. 


Rubber Goggles Have Advantage 


Rubber mask type goggles for protecting the eyes, 
which are comfortable in wear, are available for all- 
purpose heavy duty work. The rubber edge of the 
mask readily conforms to the shape of the face, a 
particular advantage over other models of industrial 
goggles where dust and splash is encountered. They 
may be fitted with fine wire screen under ventilating 
ports for chemical workers handling acids and liquids. 

Legging boots and safety work overshoes are two 
items in the footwear category found in safety use. 
The boots are designed for use over regular shoes, 
and fold into a compact wad for convenient carrying. 
They are usually made of black rubber with net 
lining, and are provided with strap and buckle at the 
top for holding in position. Industrial Products fea 
tures Ipco work overshoes made with Gro-cord soles 
and heels, with full stretch two-piece net linings, 
extra stays, one-piece backs and double vamps. They 
can be worn over heavy work or high top shoes. The 
Gro-cord sole and heel prevents slipping and pro- 
vides for long wear. These overshoes come in white 

An interesting rubber safety article is the rubber 
acid sleeve, manufactured in two lengths, the short 
length extending slightly above the elbow and curved 
to keep the sleeve in place, the longer, or shoulder, 
length having grommets at the top of the sleeves for 














Left: This industrial rubber raincoat 
is designed to permit wearer free use 
of hands. 


Below: Double coated rubberized cloth 
is used in both the acid suits and 
hoods. 
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tying across the shoulders. These rubber sleeves ari 
seamless, naturally phable, and find a variety of ap 
plications 


Natural and Synthetic Rubber Gloves 


No description of industrial rubber garments would 
be complete without mention of the many styles of 
natural and synthetic rubber gloves available for every 
industrial use. The synthetic rubber gloves are seam 
less, extremely tough and hard to snag. They are 
especially recommended for cleaning operations and 
processes where solvents of natural rubber are used. 
Of the dipped type, they are available in grades 
ranging from medium to extra heavy. Another type 
is the white acid glove, built by hand from good qual- 
ity rubber, with a stockinette lining throughout, sug 
gested for use where mechanical strength is a con 
sideration There are also rubber-covered canvas 
gloves, manufactured of canton flannel, chemically 
treated to insure a proper penetration of the rubber 
into the weave of the fabric, strengthening both the 
cloth and the rubber. Vulcanized latex is used in 
the manufacture of these gloves, which are both 
flexible and waterproof 

Abrasive helmets, too, make use of rubber, wear 
from abrasives being reduced to a minimum by the 
use of rubber electrically deposited on the woven 
wire helmet frame, the resiliency thus procured per 
mitting the slight yield necessary to absorb shock 
Rubberized straps usually comprise the body harness 
used to hold these helmets securely in place, simple 
hook fasteners acting as the securing agents. The 





Rubber sleeves of the shoulder length type with grommets 
at the top of each sleeve for tying across the shoulders. 


construction of the helmet proper has the added ad 
vantage of minimizing the sound caused by contact 
of flying abrasives. All parts of the helmet are so 
constructed that no part touches the operator’s head 
while in use 

Chere are many other items made of rubber which 
guard the lives and health of the industrial workers, 
all of which contribute somewhat to the campaign for 
lowering accident frequency rates in all industries 
The several described here, however, indicate the 
variety of the industrial rubber garments utilized in 
safety precautions 


THE RUBBER AGE 


The German Rubber Industry 


URING the year of 1935, the keynote of the 

German Government's program was the con- 
servation of rubber supplies in every way possible 
and to reduce imports. While crude rubber imports 
remained at about the same figure as the previous 
year, despite the pressure put behind synthetic rub- 
ber production, the importation of finished rubber 
goods declined, thus indicating greater supplies from 
the local industry, according to a report issued by the 
Leather and Rubber Division of the Department otf 
Commerce. Authorities see Germany able to supply 
increasing demands from its own rubber industry by 
the increased use of scrap and reclaim without ma 
terially increasing crude rubber imports in the cur 
rent year. 

Few industries have felt official Nazi pressure as 
much as did the rubber industry in 1935, control ot 
which is vested in the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board for Rubber, through the Price Fixing Control 
Board, and through the Rubber Industry Economic 
Board. The industry used about 65,135 metric tons 
of imported crude rubber as compared with 63,661 
metric tons in 1934. About half of this amount was 
absorbed by the tire manufacturers. In November, 
1935, the government placed an embargo on all scrap 
exports, including rubber, which means no scrap rub- 
ber will be shipped out of Germany this year, indi- 
cating a greater use for it in the country. Raw rub- 
ber importers are quoted to the effect that Germany 
can supply itself with about 24,000 metric tons of re- 
claim annually. 

During 1935 the government also laid down strin- 
gent rules for standards in the tire industry, limiting 
manufacture to certain sizes and allowing the use of 
black only for casings and grey for inner tubes. This 
color standardization was also placed on other rubber 
products, including footwear, black being the only 
color permitted. The government, earlier in the year, 
had drawn a distinction between “‘necessary goods” 
and “luxus articles,” brown and other colors in rub 
ber footwear being considered among the “‘luxus ar- 
ticles” and therefore forbidden. 


Government Restrictions Hinder Trade 


Imports of finished rubber products declined ma 
terially during the year, not only because of increased 
production of similar articles in Germany, but because 
of the difficulty of making purchases with marks due 
to government restrictions, the barter system of trad- 
ing being found generally unsatisfactory, especially 
with the United States, according to Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Rolland Welch, in Berlin, except in 
cases involving raw materials. 

Statistics with regard to the German tire industry 
recently made available reveal that domestic produc 
tion of the 19 factories engaged in producing tires in 
1934 was valued at 141,500,000 marks (the mark is 
worth approximately 40% cents at the current rate of 
exchange) which compares with production valued 
at 102,800,000 marks by 17 factories in the previous 
year. Over 60% of tires and tubes manufactured 
in Germany are produced by factories located in the 
Province of Hanover. The use of German-made tires 
as original equipment on almost all cars assembled 
in the country is one of the major factors in the im 
provement of the tire industry, according to Ameri- 
can Vice Consul W. C. Affeld, Jr., stationed at 
Bremen. 
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Goodyears “Gum Elastic’ 


In His Previous Article the Author Told of Examining Both a Paper 
and Rubber Edition of This Historic Book: He Now Makes Some In- 
teresting Observations Based on a Closer Examination of Both Edi- 
tions and Also Makes Mention of Goodyear’s Manuscript Notebook 


No. 2 of a Series 


By P. W. Barker 


OPIES of Charles Good 
year’s “Gum-Elastic” avail- 
able in Washington, D. C., 
the paper copy in the Library of 
Congress and the rubber copy in 
the Smithsonian Institution, were 
subjected to further examination. 
Reproduced here is a picture ot 
the rubber copy with its beautiful 
hard rubber front cover. The back 
cover of this volume also has a hard 
rubber panel of plain design inset 
in its face and not a metal panel as 
was first supposed. A second re- 
production is of the manuscript 
notebook which Charles Goodyear 
used in preparing “Gum-Elastic” 
for publication, opened at a double 
page showing ink descriptions and 
pencil drawings of umbrellas. 


This manuscript notebook ts ex 








tremely interesting and, from notes , 

is _ ama a > ; ieee al ' Reproduced above is the hard rubber front cover of the extremely rare full rubber 
appt aring in it, was wi itten abou copy of Goodyear’s “Gum Elastic,"’ dated 1855. The back cover of this volume also 
1846. Goodyear’s manuscript tells has a hard rubber panel of plain design. Photo, courtesy of U. S$. National Museum. 


the purpose of his writing ‘“Gum- 
Elastic’ in the following language, 


language which is so characteristic of him, mild and 


ilmost self-effacing in nature: 


“| have neither thought of placing the thoughts 
expressed in the few preceding pages before the 
public or of writing what follows and arranging 
it in the form of a book upon this subject until 
| was induced by the pressing solicitations of some 
scientific gentlemen who insisted upon my _ pur- 


suing this course in order to preserve for the 


benefit of others such information as I might 
possess upon the subject. My acquaintance with 
Gum-Elastic and knowledge of its adaptations to 
various purposes and new inventions growing out 
of the discovery had put me, as they said (and 
| am not dispased to differ), in possession of much 
information valuable to the public which would 
otherwise be lost, in the event of my death. | 


have yielded to the measure, endeavoring to con- 


fine myself to facts that I know by experience, 


avoiding speculative or uncertain applications, of 
which I might have enumerated many more.” 


Goodyear’s manuscript has a pencil drawing from 
which the artist obtained his conception of the native 
rubber-gathering scene of the cover to the rubber book. 


Like so many educated persons of over 75 years 
ago, Charles Goodyear was a good penman and fair 
at drawing. Liberal use by the artist of foliage has 
assisted greatly in conveying a much better idea of the 
Amazon jungle than was given in Goodyear’s simple 
drawing. Instructions to the artist, in Goodyear’s 
manuscript, were: 


“METHOD OF GATHERING THE GUM 

The drawing represents an Indian camp on the 
River Para, a branch of the Amazon, from which 
place most of the gum has heretofore been im- 
ported to the United States. No. 1 in the cut— 
Indian Tapping the Tree; No. 2—Attaching the 
Clay Cup; No. 3—Pouring the Gum Upon Lasts, 
of Clay; No. 4—Smoking the Shoes or Bottles. 
It is gathered by scarring the tree and attaching 
to it a small clay cup very much resembling a mud 
swallow’s nest. From these cups are emptied about 
a gill of sap every morning, and other cups at- 
tached to the tree. From the camp the gum is sent 
in boats to the city of Para, from which place it 
is shipped to different countries.” 


Umbrellas, after life-saving devices, were upper- 
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most in the min rles Goodyear as applications her Journal states that no copy of the 1853 edition 
for his vulcanized rubber. Examination of the paper nor of the rubber copy is in all England, but that copies 
opy ot “Gum-f-las i ie Library of Congress, (4 in all) of the 1855 second edition are in the British 
under Chapt AAI Wiscellaneous, Volume II, Museum, the British Patent Office, Birmingham Cor- 
page 27 » re veals the Follow ing words ot ;sodvear poration Aibraries, an 1e i rary of t 1e Nort! ri 
7 gs Lil 1 the Libr f the North Brit 
concerning umbrellas If there 1s any one purpose ish Rubber (¢ ompany. It is the Birmingham Corpo 
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is doubtless that of umbrellas.” On the next page, 277, reproducing in facsimile at the present time 
definite ev The United States, naturally, would be richer in 
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to which 
the first edition of Goodvear’s “Gum-Elastic.”’ the pa 
the inted on rubberized fabric and 


Considerable controversy has raged as 1S 


per copy o1 copy p! 
bound in rubberized fabric with beautiful hard rubber 
“overs. There is little doubt in the mind of the 


copies dated 1853 are of the 
in the Smithsonian 


writer but that the paper 


Her 


first edition. The rul copy In 
stitution has a small notation inside its front cover 
printed on a slip of paper which disposes of all con 
yecture 
hese volumes are incomplete and are not in- 
tended to be issued to the public before being re- 
vised and enlarged, which the author hopes ere 
long to do 
MeVE | chapt rs are left unfinished, and cor 
rec references to the plates Is not made, a small 
portion ot whi only are executed.” 
Gum-Elas was reprinted in 1855 from the same 
type as the 1853 first edition is beheved, with only 
the change of date on the title pages, and some of this 


second edition was printed on rubber. The /ndia-Rub- 


copies of “Gum-Elastic” than England or any other 
foreign country. Copies of the 1853 edition appear in 
the Los Angeles Public Library (gift of Henry C. Pear- 
son, former publisher and editor of the /ndia Rubber 
Horld), the Public Library of the City of Boston, and 


the Library of Congress, in Washington. The New 
York Public Library has a copy of this book, Vol. 
| of which is dated 1855 and Vol. II is dated 1853. 


Yale University, at New Haven, Connecticut, once the 
residence of Charles Goodyear and the place of publi- 
cation of these rare editions, has a paper copy, both 


volumes of which are dated 1855. Another copy, both 
volumes 1855, is owned privately by David Spence, 
who has done so much for the production of rubber 


from guayule, at Carmel, California. 

ne of the most interesting copies of Goodyear’s 
book is in the Library of Harvard University, at 
bridge, Massachusetts. Volume I of this copy is 1855 
and Vol. II is 1853. This copy is bound in full green 
morocco and it is inscribed to “James A. Dorr from 
Charles Goodyear, October 23rd, 1858." It was given 
to Harvard University by Mr. Dorr in 1869. Mr. Dorr 
is mentioned by Charles Goodyear in ‘“Gum-Elastic”’ 
on page 41 of Vol. 
him the application of hard rubber for the 
ture of 

\nd to complete the record, there is the full rub- 
ber copy in the Smithsonian Institution, dated 1855. 
Inquiries have been made at Akron, Ohio, but there 
not appear copy of “Gum-Elastic’” by 
Charles Goodyear in that city which perhaps owes its 
reputation as the leading rubber manufacturing city 
in the world to the discovery of vulcanization 
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Crude Rubber Report 


HE Crude Rubber Committee was appointed 
by Chairman Cadwell at the regular meeting 
of the Division of Rubber Chemistry in New 

York, N. Y., on April 23, 1935. After one meeting 
in New York, and two in Akron, the committee pre- 
sented a preliminary report to the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry at the Akron meeting on October 1, 1935. 
In this first report,* the functions of the committee 
were defined and a list of foreign contacts reviewed. 
In addition, a tentative formula for testing crude 
rubber was presented. This formula, however, was 
not published in the literature, as the committee felt 
that additional work on it was necessary. 

The committee had planned to hold at least twe 
meetings before the meeting of the division in Kar 
sas City, but owing to circumstances beyond its con- 
trol, it was possible to hold only one meeting. This 
was held in Akron on March 30. A great deal of in- 
formation, however, has been exchanged by corre- 
spondence, and as a result, the committee agreed at 
its meeting in Akron on March 30 to make certain 
definite prosposals to the division. 

Since the Akron meeting of the division, contacts 
have been made with additional technical organiza- 
tions on the producing side of the crude rubber in- 
dustry, and in all cases, the committee has met 
with a spirit of complete cooperation. Numerous 
letters and reports have been received from these 
various organizations. 

Particular attention should be called to the efforts 
of the Rubber Research Institute (and the London 
Advisory Committee) and to a group in the Dutch 
East Indies. Edgar Rhodes, of the Rubber Research 
Institute, since his return to England and later to the 
Far East, has been particularly active in acquainting 
the producers with the problems confronting the 
consumers. We have learned of Dr. Rhodes’ efforts 
not only through the publication of his papers in the 
trade journals, but also through correspondence and 
discussions with other individuals in the producers’ 
technical organizations. 


Processing Difficulties with Sheets 


The committee has just received a communication 
from the Rubber Research Institute, in which it is 
stated that various English consumers have com- 
plained about processing difficulties with certain light- 
colored smoked sheet that is beginning to appear on 
the market. This sheet is made in a new more efficient 
type of smokehouse, and is to be distinguished from 
the Socfin type in that the smoking is done in a house 
in which the smoke is carried to the rubber through 
an underground flue. Some of the smoke bodies are 
condensed out in the flue, and an amber-colored 
sheet results instead of the darker sheet. In the 
Scofin type, the preparation involves rapid drying 
in hot-air chambers, where the heat is supplied by 
steam pipes. 





[This report was presented at the Rubber Division. A.C.S., meeting, 
Kansas City, April 16, 1936, and is reprinted from the June 10, 1936, 
News Edition, J./.F.C 

*See Tue Rupser Ace, October, 1935. 


Dr. Rhodes would like to know whether American 
consumers have noted any serious difference between 
light- and dark-colored smoked sheet as far as proces- 
sing is concerned. Other than processing, is there 
any preference between light and dark smoked sheet ? 
Particular attention is called to the fact that this 
question refers only to differences between light and 
dark standard Smoked Sheet No. 1. The Socfin type 
of rubber is not involved. The committee would ap- 
preciate it if various members of the division would 
submit any data that may be available. I[:xpressions 
of opinion are not acceptable, as only accurate in- 
formation is to be sent to the Rubber Research In- 
stitute. Any comments should be sent to the chair- 
man of the committee. The committee members will 
check this item in their own laboratories. 


Dutch Organize Cooperating Committee 


The committee is pleased to announce that it is 
in receipt of a communication signed by L. R. van 
Dillen of the A.V.R.O.S. Proefstation, who is writing 
in the capacity of secretary of a Crude Rubber Com- 
mittee which has just been set up in the Dutch East 
Indies. This committee has been formed with the 
express purpose of cooperating with the Crude Rub 
ber Committee of the Division of Rubber Chemistry of 
the American Chemical Society in order to promote 
better understanding between consumers and _pro- 
ducers. The personnel of the Dutch East Indies com- 
mittee is as follows: W. T. L. ten Broeck, the Good- 
year Rubber Plantations Co.; W. E. Cake, Hol- 
landsch-Amerikaansche Plantage Mij.; L. R. van 
Dillen, A.V.R.O.S. Proefstation, secretary; Th. G. E. 
Hoedt, West-Java Proefstation; H. van der Meyden, 
Rubber Cultuur Mij. Amsterdam, chairman. 

In the report to the division at Akron, the com- 
mittee discussed a crude rubber testing receipe but 
did not make it a part of the formal report. This 
recipe is now presented as follows: 


Tentative Standard Testing Recipe 


I os a os a cat, chearicd etal ka ee 100.0 
Pee WM o6ccc< nea Peck neta at aaicta hats 6.0 
i. ae dat irk ded Mee eee ek tek then a2 
Stearic acid cian h wie cheens aaa ee 0.5 
Mercaptobenzothiazole .............. fs 0.5 


Cure: 20, 30, 40, 60, 80 minutes at 260° F 


The testing procedure to be followed is that out 
lined by the American Society for Testing Materials, 
Committee D-11 (on rubber products). Tensile at 
break, elongation, and modulus at 500, 600, and 700 
per cent may be reported. The committee requests 
that this procedure be checked through the various 
laboratories and criticisms submitted to the committee. 
This same request was made at the division meeting 
in Akron in October, 1935, but to date no comments 
have been received from the members of the division. 
As a result, the committee feels that the members do 
not disagree with the formula as presented and that it 
is, therefore, acceptable for publication. 

In all probability, it will not be necessary to run 
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all of the cures for control purposes. The numbers 


of cures run by any given laboratory will depend 


upon individual preference. The committee will be 


pleased to receive recommendations from various or 
ganizations regarding limitations on the number of 
cures. Since it is obvious that if sufficient information 
for control purposes can be obtained by running only 
part ot the cures, it 1s a waste of time and money to 
run the entire series 

\ table a ompanies this report showing data on 
32 different lots of No. 1 ribbed smoked sheets run 
according to the above specifications. A study of this 
table indicates very clearly large differences in crude 
rubbe as fat as curing properties are concerned 
[he lots in the table are arranged in order of modulus 
at 600 per cent on the 40 minutes at 260° cure for 
convenience The committee has available a large 
amount of additional data on the proposed recipe, as 
well as on various other recipes, but it has been de 
ided that publication should be limited to that in 


formation included in the following tables 








NO. 1 RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS TESTED IN CRUDE 
RUBBER COMMITTEE'S TENTATIVE RECIPE 


Arranged (order f Modulus at 600% the 
1) 1 utes at 200° Cure 
20 Minutes at 260° | 
SAMPLI res Elong 500° 600 70" 
~ {) Qi) Not rded 
4) OO LOK Not led 
v4 ) 975 Not re led 
60) 7M Wy) Not mrded 
4™ Loon } 175 300 5S) 
19 19? OO) 200 0) O50 
61 1750 960) 20) 325 525 
39 2200 ORS 2M) 375 700 
4) 1R50 900 200 HX) 750 
37 2300 92) 2x) KO 775 
63 1K) OOO) 250) 450 xO) 
$x 2500 QO) 225 HO) 825 
XMM) 9000 250 1) SOO 
69 1750 850 Oo S00) 925 
4 2400 O30 250 175 QOD) 
70 1800 Rey ) 225 HX) S00 
17 > ¥K) 4M) 250 175 100 
14 2400) R00) 30) 150) 700 
O& 2300 YO) 325 25 1200 
51 AM) R70) 300 375 1125 
59 2075 RX) 300 475 900 
+3 2770) 965 350 675 1300 
57 2100 R75 300 525 975 
~~) 2 >{) Oy) 375 700 1350 
06 2450 875 250 500) L000 
to 2450 SO5 375 650 1175 
54 2450 R35 375 700 1300 
62 2475 R20 $25 850 1475 
65 2750 2) 425 990 1650 
27 2875 R05 $75 O00 1750 
53 3200 R55 (x) sO) 1525 
67 2H50 R35 iy) R00 1400 
\VERAGI OO X95 
M ites at 200° | 
SAMPLI we. Elong 500° 600 70" 
58 1500 925 150 300 H) 
1) 1675 935 200 325 525 
52 1700 930 150 300 500 
oO 2000 925 25) 10 700 
18 F100 AM) 300 500) OO) 
19 2400 910 300 500 950) 
6] 2550 O00 300 500 000) 
39 2500 OH) 300 350 1000 
46 27M) ROS 300 550 1100 
37 3000 895 300 $25 1200 
63 > 4M) x 5 35 O00 1100 
38 R50 86 325 OOO 275 
55 SSO R75 325 6x) 1250 
69 175 R7() 300 500 1025 
64 2450 R44) 375 650 1275 
70 175 810 325 600 1175 
17 2275 RRO 300 600 1225 


SAMPLI 


538 
~) 
52 
ov 
1x 
49 
61 
39 
te) 


—_ 


J/ 


7 
“7 
5.4 


()/ 


VERAGI 


sity > yi 


NSQnN&aR Lone 


A VERA‘ 






375 
400 
375 
400 
400 
425 
150 
400 
500 
500 


s at 260 


500° 
200 
300 
250 


s at 260 


500" 
300 
325 
30 
HM) 
350 
325 
400 
400 
350 
4M) 
$50 
$25 
425 
500 
450 


550 
550 
650 
650 
650 
650 
700 
650 
750 
490 





625 
800 
725 
750 
SOO 
R25 
900 
875 
925 
1025 
1150 
1100 
1075 
1000 
1150 
700 


1050 
1075 
1100 
1200 
1225 
127 
132 

2 


- 


mui 


iz 

OW) 
500 
525 
500 
700 
675 
OOO 
ROO 
750 
750 
700) 
SOO 
875 
700 
925 
R25 
1000 
O00 
QOD 
1100 
875 
1075 
1100 
1050 
1100 
1175 
12) 
1225 
1275 
1300 
1425 
1350 
1500 
45 
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1425 
1450 
1400 
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1550 
1750 
1725 
1675 
1850 
1985 
2050 
2050 
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2000 
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- 80 Minutes at 260° F 
SAMPLI 7. $2 Elong. 500° 600° 7004 
58 2750 875 300 575 1175 
50) 200) R55 375 650 1250 
52 2700) 860 325 575 1150 
OO 3300 875 4) 750 1400 
jx 3000 R30 400 800 1525 
19 3100 R65 400 750 1450 
61 3350 R40 425 R800 1575 
39 3400 855 $50 850 1650 
16 3175 840 400 ROO 1600 
37 3400 R30) $50 875 1750 
63 2900 R35 150 800 1500 
38 3100 ROO 450 950 1900 
35 3050 RO) 550 1050 2050 
69 3100 785 550 1025 1900 
64 3275 R45 500 925 1875 
70) 3200 R00 550 1050 2025 
47 3300 R00 500 1000 1975 
14 3325 815 550 1050 1900 
OX 3350 790 600 1200 2200) 
5] 3325 SOO 500 1025 2025 
59 3400 870 600 1100 2000 
$3 3350 785 600 1200 2325 
57 3400 800 550 1100 2050 
36 3600 ROO 600 1200 2375 
66 3500 770 600 1250 2400 
15 3650 R00 700 1275 2425 
54 3575 790 700 1400 2500 
62 3300 765 650 1300 2450 
65 3350 760 600 1250 2425 
27 3250 720 R00 1600 2950) 
53 3800 775 700 1400 2900 
67 3275 725 800 1575 2825 
\VERAGI 3265 S10 535 1015 1985 


Tensile strength expressed as pounds per 
square inch. 

Modulus at 300% 

Modulus at 000% 

\Mlodulus at 700% 








In addition to the recipe, the committee has pre 


pared tentative specifications for sulfur, zinc oxide, 


mercaptobenzothiazole, and stearic acid to be used in 


the tentative recipe. The specifications as set up will 
permit the use of standard materials available on the 
market 
Sulfur (Natural Product) 
ht 100 per cent through 100-mesh screen 
Votsture. Not over 0.25 per cent (2 hours at 105° C.) 
lcidity Not over 0.01 per cent (as H:SQO,) 
lsh. Not er 0.10 per cent 
Pu Not less than 99.5 per cent sol. in CS 
Zinc Oxide 
Ir m grit 
Finenes 100 per cent through 100 mesh; 99.85 per cent 
t] ueh JOO mes 


Moisture Not over 0.40 per cent (2 hours at 105° C.) 


hectt razvit 5.60 to 5.65 

Lead. Not over 0.10 per cent (as PbO) 

Copper Not over 0.001 per cent 

Vanganes. Not over 0.003 per cent 

Sulfu Not over 0.25 per cent (SOs) 

99 75 per cent s iluble in 10 per cent acetic acid solution 

Mercaptobenzothiazole 

Purit Not less than 91 per cent mercaptobenzothiazole 

(Titration with alkali) 


Fineness. 100 per cent through 100 mesh 

Velting point. Minimum 165° ¢ 

{1sh. Not over 0.50 per cent 

Heating Loss Not over 1.00 per cent (2 hours at 105 ee 


Stearic Acid 


Double nressed from animal fat 
tter. Not less than 52° C 
Acid Number. 185 to 200 


lodine Number Not over 10 


The committee feels that the reports and discus 


sions at the New York and Akron meetings of the 


Division of Rubber Chemistry, in addition to the in 
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formation contained in this report, are sufficient as 
far as presenting the problem of variability in curing 
properties of rubber to the producers is concerned 
For the time being, at least, all that the committee 
can do is to continue to cooperate with the pro- 
ducers’ technical organizations, as any improvements 
that may be made must necessarily result from the 
efforts of the producers. 


Resume of Additional Activities 


Several other items have been presented for con 
sideration. These include aging, plasticity, packaging, 
cleanliness, etc. All of these items have been given 
consideration by the committee but no definite recom 
mendations are ready at the present time. A_ brief 
resume of the situation on each is given. 

ach of the committee members will study the aging 
data available and methods used in his own particular 
laboratory. The information from each of the lab- 
oratories is to be checked by all members of the com- 
mittee and from the data thus secured a definite pro 
gram will be outlined. 

Before any definite report can be made on the 
subject of plasticity, it will be necessary to make a 
very careful survey of the various methods of de 
termining plasticity now in use. A definite funda- 
mental starting basis will have to be determined by 
unanimous agreement, among the committee members 
at least, obtained upon what properties should be 
studied in determining plasticity before recommenda- 
tions to the division can be made. 

The committee can do very little in the matter of 
cleanliness except to urge that the entire industry in- 
sist upon receiving a uniformly clean product. We 
know definitely from our contacts with the Far East 
that this item is being given considerable attention 
on the plantations. 

As far as packaging is concerned, very little can be 
done owing to the present system of marketing rubber 
One statement, however, can be made—namely, that 
bales are preferable to cases as far as cleanliness is 
concerned, 

The committee is checking the general situation on 
latex and may find it advisable to study certain 
phases, but at the present time, it is not in position 
to report any progress. 


Cooperation of All Members Sought 


Since the committee is operating without funds, 
the amount of work done must necessarily be limited 
and the time involved will be considerable, involving 
years rather than months. The problems investigated 
must be broad and general, involving the industry as 
a whole. Specific problems dealing with some par 
ticular branch of the industry cannot be considered. 

The committee wishes to express its appreciation 
to those who have offered to assist in this work and 
to urge that other members of the division submit 
any available data that may be on hand concerning 
the various problems under consideration. The com 
mittee in particular wishes to express its appreciation 
to the various organizations and individuals on the 
producing side of the crude rubber industry who have 
offered to cooperate with it. 

Kk. B. Bascock Haro_p Gray (Chairman) 
W. A. GIBBONS G. A. SACKETT 
J. C. Watton 


Crude Rubber Committee 
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Protex—A New Coating Material 


U NDER the trade name of Protex, American 
Anode, Inc., Akron, Ohio, has introduced a new 
latex coating material said to be easily applied and read 


ily removed. Its properties include flexibility and re 





Stripping a coating of Protex from an auto bumper. 


; 


sistance to chet ction \ccording to R. W. Al 
bright, general manager of American Anode, Protex 
is now being employed by bumper and other auto 
motive parts manufacturers to cover metal parts, even 
entire automobiles having been coated with the new 
material for export shipment. Refrigerators and other 
articles with polished surfaces have also been suc 
cessfully coated with thic material giving protection 
against abrasion, bumps and corrosion during trans 
portation and storage 

At present the most widely-used method of apply- 
ing Protex is in combination with paper, the latex 
forming a binding layer between the article being cov- 
ered and the wrapping paper, in some cases the paper 
being contiguous to the article and held in place by an 
exterior coating of latex. Another use for Protex 
is that adopted by a major shoe manufacturer who 
uses the material to coat white shoes during the 
process of manufacture, the protective covering be- 
ing stripped from the shoe when completed, entirely 
eliminating the cleaning process formerly necessary 


Rubber-Bonded Cut-Off Wheels 


HE USE of abrasive cut-off wheels in both stock 
rooms and production departments as a means of 
Saving time and cutting costs has increased apprecia- 
bly in recent years. There are three types of organic 
bonds used in the manufacture of cut-off wheels, viz: 
rubber, shellac and resinoid, each bond having a spe 
cial application \ number of applications of the 
rubber-bonded wheel is listed in a recent issue of 
Grits and Grinds, house organ of the Norton Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass 
[he rubber bond makes practical the manufacture 
ot wheels as thin as .005 to .006 inch. a wheel of this 
type being used for slotting pen nibs. Wheels .020 
to .025 inch thick are used for cutting tungsten rod, 
while glass tubing is being cut by rubber-bonded 
wheels .030 to .062 inch in thickness. Rubber wheels 
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have proved superior to resinoid-bonded wheels on 
certain high-speed cutting operations where a more 
flexible wheel is required. The rate of cut and the 
type of abrasive cut-off wheel is dependent upon the 
material to be cut and the type of machine used, such 
as high- or low-speed, wet and submerged or portable. 

Rubber-bonded wheels are generally used for wet 
and submerged cutting operations. They are also used 
for high-speed cutting of tubing and pipe and in many 
cases solid steel stock, a flexible wheel being required 
in the latter operation. Other materials which are 
now being cut by rubber-bonded abrasive wheels in- 
clude concrete, fibre conduit, duraloy, serrating knives 
and pearl. 


Rubber-Covered Vehicle Detectors 
uo new types of automatic systems for traffic 


control are reported to be reducing traffic ac- 
cidents considerably at several points of installation. 
The systems, known as Electro-Matic and Traff-O 
Matic, are manufactured by the Automatic Signal 
Corporation, of New York City, and make use of 
rubber-covered vehicle detectors. The detector is the 
“eve” of the system, as well as the key. 

The vehicle detectors used in these systems consist 
of a slab of rubber welded to a steel base. They art 
12 inches wide, 2 inches deep, come in lengths of 4, 6 
and 8 feet, respectively, and are mounted flush with 
the highway. <A control box which flashes the traffic 
signals is located at the best position possible, depend 
ing on the type of road intersection concerned, and 1s 
mounted on a nearby post. Between the vehicle de 
tector and the control box, or the “eye” and the 
“brain” as they are called, run wires 

Pressure on the detector by passing automobiles sets 
a cycle in motion, governed by a vacuum tube in the 
control mechanism, which relays information relative 
to the traffic which is approaching the intersection, 
the presence and passage of vehicles, their number, 
speed and, where necessary, the direction of motion of 
each car. 

The control mechanism receives these continuous 
“reports” and assigns right-of-way on the basis of 
maximum safety and efficiency. The control mechan- 
ism acts as a robot traffic officer. An exclusive prin- 
ciple of “static timing”, by means of the vacuum tube 
in the control box, assures the correct operation of 
the system. Even the pedestrian has been taken care 
of, a push-button arrangement enabling him to stop 
cross traffic, subject to certain limitations. 

The rubber welded to the steel base of the ve 








Rubber-covered detector as installed on a highway. 


hicle detectors is made of a special compound de- 
veloped by U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., and is espe 
cially resistant to the actinic action of the sun’s rays 
Since the wearing surface is constantly presented to 
traffic it was made to withstand rough treatment and 
bear up under varying changes in temperature. 
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Rubber Section, A.S.T.M., 
Meeting at Atlantic City 


Symposium on the Limitations of Laboratory and Service Tests 
in Evaluating Rubber Products Will Feature July 2nd Meeting 


HE Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Amer 
ican Society for Testing Materials will be held 
at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, in Atlantic City, 

N. J., from June 29 to July 3, inclusive. Committee 
meetings will be held on Monday, June 29, with the 
opening session set for the following morning at 10 
\.M. when the regular business of the Society will be 
conducted, including a few committee reports, the an- 
nual address of the president, introduction of newly 
elected officers, and miscellaneous business. 

The report of Committee D-11 on Rubber Products, 
of which Harlan A. Depew (American Zinc Sales 
Company) is chairman, will be rendered at the Fif 
teenth Session of the Convention, to be held at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall on Thursday, July 2, at 8 
P.M. The Committee will submit tentative revisions 
of the standard methods of chemical analysis of rub- 
her products; propose revisions in the tentative spect 
fications and tests for friction tape as well as in the 
test for compression set of vulcanized rubber, methods 
of tension testing, test for adhesion, for accelerated 
aging of vulcanized rubber, and test for adhesion of 
vulcanized rubber to metal. 

Among other factors, Committee D-11 will recom 
mend adoption as standard of the tentative methods of 
testing rubber belting and of the methods of test for 
rubber hose. It will also report its progress in the 
program for development of certified standard samples 
and discuss activities of various sub-committees, in 
cluding the reorganization of the sub-committee on 
insulated wire and cable and the work of the sub-com- 
mittee on life tests which has in preparation a pro- 
posed method for air bomb tests for publication as 
general information, 

One of the significant factors in the improvement in 
the quality of rubber products during the past decade 
has undoubtedly been the development of improved 
testing methods, a number of which have been pub- 
lished by the A.S.T.M. These tests have been used 
by consumers in purchase specifications as well as for 
research and control of manufacturing. 


Symposium Arranged on Evaluations 


Because there is little doubt that in some cases these 
tests have been used unwisely in specifications, a sym- 
posium has been arranged on the “Limitations of 
Laboratory and Service Tests in Evaluating Rubber 
Products.” This symposium, which will be held dur- 
ing the July 2nd session of Committee D-11, consists 
of five papers and deals with several important classes 
of rubber products and shows the relative importance 
of the following: (1) Laboratory tests in which pieces 
of the products are tested: (2) Laboratory per- 
formance tests in which the product is tested as a 
whole; (3) Service tests; and (4) The good name and 
reputation of the manufacturer. 


The five papers to be presented at this symposium, 
their authors and company connections, and abstracts, 
follow : 


SYMPOSIUM 


Limitations of Laboratory and Service 
Tests in Evaluating Rubber Products 


8 P.M.—THURSDAY—JULY 2 


Methods of Evaluating Tire Performance. /?. /). /:vuns, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 

By even the most detailed examination and tests on s¢ 
tions of a tire, only a vague estimate of its probable road 
performance can be reached. If by such examination, spe- 
cific and outstanding weaknesses, either in quality of material 
or in teatures of design and of workmanship, are identified, 
poor road performance can usually be postulated. Failure to 
uncover such weaknesses is by no means a guarantee of good 
and well balanced durability in service. 

However, a preliminary analysis of this sort can usually be 
relied upon to classify a product into the general groups of 
first grade, second grade, and third and lower grades. 

By laboratory tests on mounted tires, specific types of fail- 
ure can be developed, with an accuracy determined largely 
by the constructional uniformity of the tire or group of tires. 
For those types of failure which it is feasible to produce, a 
general accuracy of at least 10 per cent can be expected. Six 
such tests, some rotative and some static, are found useful 
in evaluating particular items of tire performance 

There are, however, certain types of structural breakdown 
which are encountered in road service and which it is not pos- 
sible, or at least feasible, to develop in the laboratory. For 
these, and particularly for an accurate picture of the rate and 
type of tread wear, recourse must be had to road or fleet 


tests. 


The Testing of Rubber Footwear. |!) /:. Glancy, /lood Rub- 
ber Co 

Inasmuch as the purchasers of rubber footwear, with few 
exceptions, do not test their goods nor have standard speci- 
fications, this paper considers testing from the point of view 
of the manufacturer. 

It is pointed out that the many changes which have taken 
place in the manufacture of footwear compelled the pro- 
ducers to test the results of their changes as well as to note 
the value of the development work, 

A description of the laboratory tests used and a discussion 
of the relation of service testing to laboratory testing are 
given. 

It is concluded that neither method of testing is a substitute 
but that they are complementary to each other and that after 
results of each method are obtained, laboratory tests offer a 
high degree of confidence in the prediction of actual wear 


Significance of Laboratory Tests in Evaluating Automotive 
Rubber Parts. /. /. Allen, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co 


‘his paper attempts to show the value of various types 
of physical tests for evaluating automotive parts such as 
motor mountings, bumpers, shackles, hose, etc. 

There are three types of testing methods in use at the 
present time: (1) Laboratory tests on samples of rubber 


























































cut fr the ‘ These include Tensile Strength, Modu 
liye } “ ta { nore Slot Sect Abrasion al | 
Resihens 2) Laborat tests on the parts as a whole 
v hie i lit S hoses 1 1 the 
teat made under iboratory conditions (3) Service tests 
vhere the part ure talled in the automobile and sub 
jected CK i i ery ‘ est 

rl paper divides these tests into two groups Those 
that ar ised in the « gn or choice of the right quality 
t rubber for the irt ular part; and those tests that are 
used a ntrol tests t e uniformity of production 

Retere era epresentative parts, since 
the fre i! ‘ ca tem 1 use today 


The Relation Between Laboratory Tests and Service Life of 


Rubber Hose and Belting. L. Smith and Arthur W. Car 
a fer j j , j 
Brie lerat to the laboratory tests usually 
emy ed tl ‘ t rubber se and belting empha 
ng t act ir actually measured by the 
tests al the si I nce t these haracteristics in actual 
( i _ ‘ e variables encountered l 
Sé the legree t wil these can be taken into ac 
ournt ( il ralotr t ts are lis uSS¢ ! Both tests T the 
usual I ica pr ert und of the pertormance type are 
ere i 1 lal | ia 1 feld service eports ar¢ 
given | llustrate 1 irious points discussed. The paper 
supports the opimion that it 1s ible to evaluate the probable 
lite of rubl ind belting in many kinds of service by the 
ust i C1 é at horatory tests although, in general, 
such ¢ i! il uire } af ot test t the pertormance 
type S he t part mparative, it 1s 
ually esse ] i ba | both laboratory tests 
i | ‘ ‘ i I it t é lict 1 tre 
iborat il Ll give article ewly 
pe iT 
The Testing of Rubber Insulated Wires and Cables. Dean 
llarv. | est j ‘ “clr md M Inusacturing ¢ 
As ri I be nsulat } 
W cs a | i ( ( re | Va | 1 rina e spec 
hea ‘ i sper the compos 
cs | i the esults i extensive 
1 ele tice ind | test 
ubin i i t \ ( are S< SS¢ | 
nde ch ¥ i . ath. « 
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‘ il i ( t i 
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T. 1.—A Latex Thickener 


R ECOMMENDED for practically all latex com 
pounds ror produ Iny l vic ranye oft VISCOSITIES 


up to pastes, a new latex thickener called T. 1. (1 

(Ine) has been developed by the Vultex Chemical 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. It is claimed to be ex 
tremely effective m small quantities and quite eco 
nomical to use. When incorporated in latex com 
pounds, |. 1. is non-stiffening and is not detrimental 
to the physical Ol ivging properties It is said to 
produce stable compounds repress trothing, to be 
non-discolor lv ind ; turnished ready to add to the 
latex compounds without previous preparation by the 
user, A patent on the new latex thickener has been 


| 
applied for 
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O-N-V—New Rubber Accelerator 
A NEW accelerator, termed O-N V, readily dis- 


persing in rubber, has been developed by the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc It is a definite chemical compound 
diphenyl carbamyl dimethyl dithiocarbamate—and is a 
It has a specific gravity of 1.19; a 


vellow powder. 
and is soluble in most 


melting point of 183 ioe” ©: 
organic solvents and insoluble in water. The results of 
tests indicate that it has no toxic effect on workers 
handling it or rubber containing it. 

Safety from scorching during processing or setting 
up in storage and rapidity of cure at vulcanizing tem 
peratures of 250° F. and upward are two of its out 
standing characteristics, according to Naugatuck Chem- 
ical, its safety having been demonstrated in factory 
operations. For vulcanizing at 25-30 Ibs. steam pres- 
sure in mold or in live steam in 20 minutes, approxt- 
mately 0.7% on the rubber with 3% sulfur is recom- 
mended, with higher temperatures suggested for 
shorter cures and accelerator reduction for longer 
cures. 

O-N-\V is a peak type, non persistent accelerator, 
producing a moderately high modulus and is suitable 
for mold, steam or air vulcanization. Oxygen bomb 
aging tests indicated good aging qualities. It does 
not cause discoloration during vulcanization and can be 
used in white and delicately colored goods that are 
not exposed to strong light for extensive periods 
It may also be used in combination with other ac 
thiurams, thiazoles, amines and alde 
Stocks accelerated with ©O-N-V are 


celerators, 1.€ 
hyde amines 
said to have given good resistance to abrasion and flex 
cracking, while no blooming from uncured stocks or 
finished goods has been observed in tests conducted by 
the manufacturer 

The new accelerator may be used in mechanical 
rubber goods, wire insulation, sundries, footwear, 
soles, heels, and proofing. Both zinc oxide and fatty 
acids are desirable along with it. 1% of Laurex on 
being satisfactory in pure gum and lightly 


loaded stocks, with 2% 


the rubber 
|_Laurex recommended by the 
Vaster batch 


company for heavily loaded stocks 
ing 1s not necessary in using ©-N-\ 


~ 


Bostik Waterproof Cements 
S VERAL new types of adhesives for use in con 
\ n 


ection with rubber are now being produced in this 
country by the Boston Blacking and Chemical Com 


B +;1 
XOSLIK 


pany, Cambridge, Mass., under the name of 


Universal Cements These cements were originally 
developed by the company’s German affiliate and 
are said to be widely used abroad. One type, No. 
292, is used for setting glass in rubber channels, for 


one-way attachment of rubber sheets and matting to 
wood, metal floors, decks, automobile running boards, 
etc., and for attachment of rubber tiles to steel decks, 
metal stair-treads, stone, wood, etc. Type No. 292C is 
used for a “two-way stick,” i.e., with the cement ap 
plied to both materials. Another type, No. 421, is a 
white cement especially adapted to the attachment 
of sponge rubber, rubber strips, gaskets, sheets, etc., 
to smooth or polished metal, stone, or similar surfaces, 
and to synthetic resin sheets. These cements do not 
dry out hard and brittle, but are said to retain a high 
degree of elasticity and are waterproof against both 
fresh and salt water. 
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New Equipment 





, 
Mold Super-Heating Unit 
EKVELOPED for inflating molded tubes with 
super-heated steam instead of air, a super-heat- 
ing unit recently developed by J. C. Clinefelter, Akron, 
y 














Ohio, is said to cut curing time by one-third and in- 
rease mold production tully 50°, when installed 
on an inner tube mold. Use of the unit is also claimed 
to improve and accelerate the cure by curing the 
inner surface of the tube simultaneously with its 
outer surface. The unit is 9 inches in diameter, 14 
nches long, and weighs $5 pounds. It is heated by 
500-watt heating elements, located inside a double 
helical coil of special steel tubing, each heating ele 
ment being bent in a “U” shape with terminals pro- 
jecting at the top. The special steel tubing may be 
varied in diameter to meet the specifications called 
for in individual services. Working temperature is 
variable with the requirements to be met and ranges 
up to 1000° F., being adjustable to the required point 
by regulation of the amount of external heat insula 
tion. According to Mr. Clinefelter, the lower cost 
of steam compared with compressed air for inflation 
of molded tubes generally offsets the entire cost of 
the electric current required to operate this special 
super-heating unit. 


| Lift-Type Plug Valve 


NCORPORATING positive mechanical seating and 

unseating, a new valve, known as the two-handle 

lift-type plug valve, has been introduced by the Home- 

stead Valve Manufacturing Company, Coraopolis, 
Pennsylvania. It has been designed to overcome oper- 

4 ating obstacles encountered with high temperatures, 


ve 
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high pressures, infrequent operations, corrosion, etc., 
met in power plants, steel mills, refineries, oil fields, 
paper mills and chemical plants. A mechanical lever 
age lifts the plug vertically from its seat sufficiently to 
break the friction between plug and body and allows 
for the free rotation of the plug. By the same process, 
the plug is mechanically reseated. To operate this 
valve from a closed position, the plug is first raised 
only slightly from its seat by means of a handle which 
is fitted and fastened into the lifting mechanism. The 
plug is direct connected to this lifting arrangement. 
By turning the handle approximately one-quarter turn 
counter-clockwise, a positive upward movement to a 
predetermined point ts produced. In this position, 








free rotary movement of the plug is assured The 


plug is then turned 90 degrees into position by its own 


handle. Reseating is accomplished by turning the lift 
ing feature clockwise. Pressure range is from 125 
and up, and temperature up to and including 750° F 


The illustration shows the new Homestead Blow-oft 
Combination, 


Thermal Alumina Laboratory Ware 


A LINE of refractory laboratory ware, termed 
Thermal Alumina Ware, has been developed by 
the Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., 70 Schenectady Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., extending its interest to high tem 
perature refractories other than Vitreosil. The new 
line, at present, is limited to pieces of maximum size 





314 inches diameter by 4 inches high, apart from tubes 
which are made up to 3-inch bore by 30 inches in 
length, these being sizes generally suitable for labora 
tory purposes. Thermal Alumina Ware is _ suitable 
for working temperatures up to 1950° C. and is fairly 
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resistant to thermal shock. The expansion coefficient 
is approximately 8 x 10—* compared with 0.5 x 10— 
for Vitreosil. Alumina Ware is only slightly attacked 
by acids, by fused basic and metallic oxides at or 
dinary temperatures, and not at all by many fused 
metals, oxides and salts. Pieces of Thermal Alumina 
Ware are ivailable in two grades of porosity, those 
of low porosity being unaffected by reducing gases 


~ 
j 


and suitable for quantitative work. while those of 
higher porosity are more resistant to sudden tempera 


ture changes 


Insulated Wire Thickness Gauge 


A SPECIAL portable gauge that measures the 

thickness of insulation on electric wire as well as 

thickness of rubber tubing has been 
_ 


the web ind wall 


Section cuf 


y 
space “a t ice 
2eN 





= (~~ T 


Soden iii al 
Detail of anvi 


and Sections 
of insulation | } | 


developed by the Federal Products Corporation, 
Providence, IX and has been idopted by the Na 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, laboratory in 
spectors of which have already been supplied with the 
instruments. With the new gauge, POS] cord and 


the insulation of other types of electrical conductors 


are readily checked without slitting the tubing. Off 
center imsulation is also quickly determined. Rubber, 
being i compressibl material, requires a predetet 
mined amount of pressure exerted by the presser foot ; 


therefore, a weight its mounted on the top of. the 


presser spindle of the new gauge, and no springs are 
used, Ordinarily, according to the manufacturer, dial 
indicators are actuated by springs, hence the pressure 
is not constant throughout the range of the instrument, 
but the use of the weight im this instance obviates 
checks to .0OO5 inches; 


this discrepancy lhe 


the tube 1s mserted over the pin anvil as seen in the 


gauge 


illustration: a hand lifting lever is provided ; ind the 
double cial. with telltale hand, nN ikes for quick set 


ting and easy reading 


Sullivan Unitair Compressors 
| NCORPORATING many advanced features in d 
sign al 


1 operation, the Sullivan Machinery Com 


1d } i 
pany, Michigan City, Indiana, has announced an tm 
proved line of Unitair compressors The Unitair ts 
a two-stage, completely alt cooled, \ type, s nele cl 
ing stationary compressor, and ts designed for 24 


hour SeTVviICce 
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Book Reviews 





The House of Goodyear. By Hugh Allen. Published by 
The Superior Printing and Lithographing Company, Akron 
Ohio 413 pp $1.00 per copy. 


“Business is still a human thing, and corporations whose 


men take a pride in it will go far,” says the author in his 


introduction to this book, and then proceeds to make _ the 

lowing pages a “human” document of the history, policies, 
activities and troubles of Goodyear with particular emphasis 
given to the individuals who have made it the first ranking 
rubber manutacturing company. The book is written in an 
intimate, highly interesting style, Mr. Allen transforming each 


incident in the history of Goodyear into a readable and ex 
citing phase Consisting of 21 chapters and an appendix 
The House of Goodyear delves into every angle of the com 
pany’s business, which is so closely allied to the growth of 
the rubber manufacturing industry of the United States. The 
early days, development, compounding progress, founding of 
the Canadian and foreign factories, starting of the Goodvear 
rubber plantations in Sumatra and the cotton plantations 
\rizona, the cotton mills, local expansion—all of these, and 
more, are treated with, the roles played by individuals ass 
ited with each new movement given equal prominence in tl 
telling. With a frankness generally lacking in books of this 


type, Mr. Allen tells of Goodyear’s financial t1 
ferent times, including the reorganization of 1921 when th 


Seiberlings left the organization Even the current clash 
with the government over the Séars tire contract is discussed 


y the author who blames anti-trust laws forbidding manu 
acturers from making price agreements on merchandise and 


I 


the lone w tendencies of two-fifths of the tire manufa 


turing fraternity for the rubber industry's long pri wars 
ind profitless operations. A chapter is devoted to Goodyear’s 
part in the de velopment oft aeronautics, especially bal ns nd 
lirig bles At the end of the book a chron logv ay pears as 
well as a table showing the production facilities acquired by 
Goodyear in order of their founding or acquisitio1 \ chart 
showing the fluctuations of crude rubber prices from 1875 to 
1935. is also included This book should read by every 
member of the rubber industry, not solely for its tracing 
the Goodvear ympany’s fortunes, but for its excellent 
tation of the problems of the rubber industry a t 
lishments which turned problems into projects 

a 


The American Rubber Industry. By Walter H. Dickerson 
Published by the author at 500 Fift Avenue, New York 


City. $25.00 


Prepared in the form of a comprehensive sur vy for diges 
n by financial institutions and investors interested the 
rubber industry, this book will bring a better understanding 


some of the tremendous problems faced by th lust 
the last fifteen years as well asac mception as t tl ture 

vhich the author regards very optimistically. The sury 
lit int three separate sections The Recent Histor f the 
Industry; Present Condition of Six Leading Companies: and 
The Outlook for the Industry. It has many ramifications 
briefly discussing each of the more important divisions he 
ndustry, such as tires, mechanical goods, footwear, « - @X 
g the failure of the Stevenson plan; lauding the present 
restriction scheme for its price stabilizing effect; et Prob 
ibly the most important feature of the book to investors is 


the detailed analysis of the “six leading companies” 


ler of their size in respect to net working capital, Good 


vear, Goodrich, U. S., Firestone, General and Les ( 
parative earnings, share earnings, sales records, et ese 
mpanies are shown for the 1925-1935 period in a series of 
well laid out charts and graphs. All angles of the earning 
powers of these companies are discussed and commented upon 
by the author A chapter on “General Conclusions and Ob- 
servations” rounds out the survey and sums up Mr. Dicker- 
son’s personal opinions as to the future of the rubber in 
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Markets and Men. By J. W. F. Rowe. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 259 pp. $2.00. 


As the sub-title of this book indicates—A study of Artificial 
Control Schemes in Industry—it explains the history and 
workings of control schemes in several industries, including 
rubber, coffee, sugar, cotton, etc. The author, an English 
economist, has written the book in a style to be equally under- 
stood by both members of the industries discussed and the 
layman. The chapter on rubber restriction should prove 
especially interesting to members of the rubber industry since 
it gives a complete background of conditions in rubber cul- 
tivating countries which led to the current restriction scheme 
as well as the ill-fated Stevenson Scheme of 1925. The at- 
titude of the anti-restrictionist, whose position the author also 
considers, is summed up in these words: “Of course the im- 
mediate results of restriction, provided you can enforce it, 
will be beneficial at least to the European estates, but what 
about the effects in the more distant future? Surely the 
fundamental problem with which the rubber industry is 
faced is whether the future lies with estate production or 
with the native production whether, in other words, 
European estates can produce more cheaply than the Dutch 
native, because, if they cannot, the whole industry will pass 
nto the hands of the natives.” Mr. Rowe make no predic- 
tions for the future, merely stating that, “Time alone will 
show whether the fears of the anti-restrictionist will be 
realized.” 


Rubber Latex. By H P. and W. H. Stevens. Issued by 
the Rubber Growers’ Association, 19 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3, England. 224 py 
This is the fourth edition of the book treating with latex 

ssued by the R. G. A., the first of which was published in 

1928. It contains several minor alterations and additions and 

the list of patent abstracts, an important part of each edition, 

has been brought up to date. Rubber Latex treats with the 
properties, composition, coagulation, concentration, manipula- 

ind compounding of latex and latex pastes, as well as its 
stabilization for industrial applications. The vulcanization of 


leposition and the 


’ 


latex and latex products, dipping, electro-« 
marketing of latex products are also discussed by the authors, 
oth of whom are consulting chemists to the R. G. A. Al 
stracts of more than 1,000 recent British patents on latex and 
uses are included in this edition, as is a bibliography of 


I 
rence books and literature. Copies of the book may be 


‘tained without cost on application to the Rubber Growers 


The Rubber Industry. Edited by H. B. Cronshaw. Pub- 
lished by Leonard Hill, Ltd., 17 Stratford Place, London, 
W. 1, England. 191 pp. 10 shillings 


Described as “an encyclopaedia of all information about 
rubber, its production, manufacture and products,” this book 
is a completely revised edition of the book published first in 
1930 under the name of “Rubber Information.” In addition 
to revisions, this latest edition includes a 9-page section on 
latex describing its source and general properties, colloid 


haracteristics, concentration, production of dipped goods, etc 
1 


P | ! 
former editions, there are lists of trade and 


registers 


umes, compounding ingredients and other rubber chemicals, 





ubber trade statistics, plantation companies, | 
lipment, as well as a dictionary of rubber terms. A bibli- 
eraphy of technical books on subjects of interest to rubber 
hnologists is included 
& 
O-N-V Rubber Accelerator. Issued by the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 


Broadway, New York City. 24 pp 

This is a report on O-N-V, the new rubber accelerator in- 
roduced by Naugatuck Chemical, and consists primarily of 
series of charts and tables indicating the effect of alkali 
cess tire reclaim, zinc oxide, whiting, magnesium car- 
onate and mineral rubber in O-N-V stocks, and the effect 
carbon black loading, reinforcing clay and Gastex on 
O-N-V_ stocks \ description of the accelerator is also in- 


] 


luded as is a series of recommendations for its application 
in various compounds 
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Workshop Receipts. (5 volumes) Published by the 
Chemical Publishing Company of N. Y., Inc., 148 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. $2.50 per volume. 


The handling and treatment of every imaginable material 
is included in the five volumes in this set prepared for “manu- 
facturers and scientific amateurs.” Although it contains hun- 
dreds of formulas it is not a formula book, but rather one 
detailing processes, manipulations, and handy methods of ma- 
terials used in the workshop, both industrial and of the home 
type. Each volume is replete with details and illustrations, 
with many trade processes and secrets included. There is in- 
formation for every type of technical worker in this book, 
believed to be the only one of its kind printed in English. 

. 
Our World Trade in 1935. Issued by the Foreign Com 
merce Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States, Washington, D. C. 32 pp 


Crowded with statistics, this booklet is devoted to the 
value and volume of principal exports and imports between 
the United States and its chief foreign markets. It indi 
cates that an upward level can be expected, based on 1935 
figures, from the low points of international trade in pre- 
ceding years. The booklet points out that the United 
States imported 1,045,380,000 pounds of crude rubber in 
1935, the largest amount since 1931. 

° 
More Facts on Technology and Employment. Published by 
the Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 221 North 

La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 26 pp. 


Published as a sequel to “Facts on Technology and Em 
ployment” (reviewed in a previous issue), this pamphlet 
presents further evidence garnered by the Institute that 
machine methods of factory production are not causing 
current unemployment. It points out that manufacturing 
industries have furnished sixteen times their share of new 
jobs in the last two years and presents data to prove it 

o 
Adsco Products for Steam Distribution. Catalog No. 35 
Distributed by the American District Steam Company, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


This general catalog is a compilation of various bulletins 
issued by the company on its wide range of industrial prod 
ucts for steam distribution, including all types of valves, 
flanges, gaskets, gauges, heating systems, etc. The products 
illustrated, described, discussed, with comments made on 
‘ir applicabilities. Liberal use of tables, charts and graphs 
will help the user select the proper type of equipment 

° 
Hancock Forged Steel Valves. Issued by the Hancock 
Valve Division, Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Inc 
Bridgeport, Conn. 20 pp. 


I 





This catalog illustrates and describes the line of forged 
steel valves for all steam pressure ranges up to 1500 pounds 
recently introduced by the company. Several tables are de 
voted to material specifications, dimensions, list prices and 
weights. The various styles of valves available in the new 
line are treated with individually 

- 


Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide. l’ublished by 


lhe Dallas News, Dallas, Texas. 512 pp. 65 cents 

Issued annually, this combination almanac and guide is re 
garded as the standard authority on Texas. In this latest 
edition several pages are devoted to the Texas Centennial Ex- 
position which opened in Dallas on June 6 and is scheduled to 
run until November 29. The almanac is replete with in- 
formation and statistics on the State, its industries, etc 

e 
Correction 

In a review of the laboratory report “Dry Heat Curing for 
Proofing” issued by the Rubber Chemicals Division of E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., last month, Zenite, 
Heliozone and RPA No. 1 were all referred to as “ac- 
celerators.”’ While Zenite is an accelerator, Heliozone is a 
waxy material which provides sun-checking resistance to rub- 
ber, and RPA No. 1 is a rubber peptizing agent which is ef- 
fective in reducing the “nerve” or plasticity of crude rubber. 
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Editorial 


REE years ago 


lederation 


Labor American 
labor sent a tew labor 
Leaders? izers, headed by on 
( eman  ( Claherty. to 
\ bre vorkers Phat the 
nize Mir. Green and his 
Wa ! ( th steat v owth ot 
mio industry Chat there 
organization of labo 
\ ibber centers, should 
mh ‘ ( But the ictions of 
the til ) ders i oO ve questioned 
The a veral unecessa strikes a 
ibb Li s the ev on of a mn 
labor leve é S iown ibly n 1 
the cause so much oubl 
is 1 ( i 1¢ I l FETILS 1] 
kno I nie depa ent can dist Ipt 
the opera 1 ther lepa ments. Oo 
doy hav ( I f the day in Akron 
rul ui es. A ( ght lissatistaction with 
iny nove Lele re ent aL irkers drop 
their )| heir machines, refusing to 
nuda mt ittet ire settled more-or-less to their 
Satistac 1 
Labor leadet n Akron publicly deplore these sit 
down en il] responsibility for them. but 
once " down ha irted they are torced to back 
up the stin vith all the means at then 
disp \re s of labor? Individuals 
who organize " ite with management, 
call stril ippeal to the Government, and supposedly 


the ' housands of rubber work 
' hip lists. and vet when needless 
eT) 1 ( bh kack then selve ‘ 

al \ «I ron vin mon men 
len ell vorkers ill of which 
la mont n tl (,oodvear factory State 
oubles pontaneous” and vholly 
ed.’ Are these men labor leaders or merely 
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omment 


wel1gnts, since 


_ 


ot 


. 
1936 tires was more 


of units to on 


rubbe1 


tires fro 


one 


amount of used in the 


han in tires of previous years 


Figures made available by Hugh Allen in his just 


publ shed book The House of (,oodvear’ ndicate 
the need for the suggested change in statistics. Allen 
eveals that 1935 was a “peak” year for Goodyear 
des} ite the fa that in 1929 the company 1 lade 23, 


compared with only 15,779,291 tires in 


1935 points out, however, that with the large: 
size tires averaging two pounds more rubber per tire 
n 1935 than in 1929, Goodyear used more rubbe 

in 1935, using 125,000 tons as against 122,000 tons 
in 1929. On the basis of these facts, rubber statisti 


cians should give more thought ()'Neil’s 
earlier suggestion 

° 

iggy manufactut 

Diplomacy ae cle gga 

aTUICUIATIY pieased with 

VS. Action oe action ‘f t] | S 

faritt Commission's arbi 

iry 42% average increase of the tariff on cotton 

goods materials imported from Japan nex 

pected move on the part of the Commission marks 

the breakdown of official negotiations with the ori 

ental country looking for voluntary limitation by the 


country itself of the quantities of goods exported to 


this country. There is a strong possibility that the 
Commission will answer the demands of the rubbe 
industry in this country for some solution of th 


Japanese competition in rubber toys and novelties 


} . +] { } t , +} 
DY Increasing the tariff on these items as in the c 


on goods materials, instead of instituting 
which 
nufacturers 


the \ml 


that the extremely low prices on Japanese goods 


of the cott 


restrictions, is more desirable to 


quota 


can toy ma 


; 


Despite protests of the Japanese 


due to “the art, industry and enterprise” of his race 
and “not to cheap labor,” rubber manufacturers art 
unanimous in their belief that these low prices are 
due to the enormous difference in wages paid his 
country and in Japan. Because of this differential, as 


well as government subsidies combined with utiliza 
ion of the most modern labor-saving machinery, a 
doubling or even tripling of the tariff walls would 
fall short of the industry’s objective, 1. e., the de 


crease ol Japanese importations. 


Led by Dow Harter, Congressman from Ohio, 


\kron rubber manufacturers have been strenuously 


seeking government assistance to the point where spe 


cific quota limitations and more rigid anti-dumping 


regulations would be enforced, Therefore, raising ot 


dk Cs 


the tariff on cotton goods materials, ending as it 


the possibility of Japanese self-regulation on exports 


to this country, may prove a boomerang to the rubber 


industry's campaign. 
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Supreme Court Denies U. S. Rubber’s Appeal 


for Review of Drum Tire Machinery Decision 


Decision Brings to an End Long Legal Fight to Compel 
Firestone to Pay Royalties to U. §. Rubber on Grounds 
of the Infringement of “Drum Method” of Tire Building 


QO; May 25 the United States Supreme Court denied an application 


hled by the U 


a review and rehearing of evidence 


S. Rubber Company on a writ of certiorari to grant 


of its suit against the Firestone 


Tire and Rubber Company on alleged infringement of patents covering 
the band or drum method of tire building which has been in the Federal 


courts since 1932. 


The decision ended i. S. 


Rubber’s long legal fight to 


compel Firestone to pay royalties for use of the tire building machinery 


involved 
Submitting thousands of pages of evi- 
ce, as well as a flat tire as its chiet 
x hibit | S. Rubber appealed to the 
Supreme Court on April 15 to grant a 
review of the decision of the Sixth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals (Cincinnati) 
which had reversed the findings of a 
lower court as well as a special master 
both of which had originally found that 
infringing the patents 
aimed as original by U. S. Rubber 
in its appeal U. S. Rubber specifically 
cused Firestone of “borrowing a set 
patented tire devices for a 60-day 
‘and that Firestone then “proceeded 
ractically duplicate this equipment 
lefiance of petitioner (U. S.) and its 
~ “drum pro 


industry, 


Claiming that the 
ess” had revolutionized the 
lL. S. Rubber 


the Court that all major tire manufac 


attorneys pointed out to 


turers, with the exception of Firestone, 


vere paying valties for use of the 
process involved in the litigation 
\t a hearing on May 16, Firestone 


attorneys asked the high court to deny 
a review of the Circuit Court's decision 
ul he Idi v 


ment claims 


Firestone in its non-infringe- 
They charged U. S. Rub- 
er with “seeking to perpetuate the mo- 
nopoly which it has enjoyed for a num- 


ber ot years P 
Firestone Denies “Invention” 


The Firestone petition claimed that 
“there is no more invention in this 
than in the common practice of buying 
a wool shirt oversize to take care of 
its shrinkage in the first wash.” Fire- 
stone attorneys contended that of the 
four large tire companies affected by 
the decision U. S 
rich had “private interests” 
and that Goodrich had turned over its 


Rubber and Good- 
involved 


The suit entailed millions of dollars in possible royalties. 








patents to the “pool” operated by 
U. S. Rubber. They also alleged that 
one of the patents concerned in the 
suit was not concerned in the license 
granted to Goodyear 

Another charge made by the Fire 
stone attorneys was that “none of the 
tire companies who were induced to 
take licenses from U. S. Rubber will 
be exercised over the virtual termina- 
tion of the monopoly.” Because of 
these, and other reasons, Firestone 
asked the court to deny the appeal 


History of the Proceedings 


\lthough court proceedings in the 
case date back only to 1932, the suit was 
really started in June, 1928, when U. S 
Rubber and Goodrich, as _ co-plaintiffs, 
fled a complaint against Firestone al 
leging infringement of eight patents con- 
taining approximately 140 claims, Good 
rich later transferring its patents in- 
volved in the complaint over to U. S 
Rubber, receiving a portion of collected 
royalties only. Starting in January, 1932, 
a special master presided at hearings 
over a period of several months during 
which the patents involved were reduced 
from 8 to 7, claims being reduced from 
140 to && 

In January, 1934, as a result of the 
hearings, Judge Jones of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, at Cleveland, handed down 
a decision holding that Firestone was in- 
fringing on four of the patents, i.e., the 
Hopkinson patent covering the flat band 
method of building and shaping tires; 
the Gammeter patent on vacuum and 
shaping of casings; the 
“U"-box tire 


fluid pressure 
Abbott patent covering the 





New High for Consumption 


Crude rubber consumption in 
the United States 
month of April reached the figure 
of 51,897 long tons, according to 
the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
compilation 


during the 


ciation’s monthly 


This represents the largest 
amount of rubber ever consumed 
in one month in the United States 
The previous largest amount was 
50,743 tons consumed in June, 
1933. The increase is attributed 
to greater activity on practically 
all lines of rubber manufacture 
with emphasis on mechanical 


goods 











former apparatus; and the Lough patent 
pertaining to a rubberized beaker strip 
before ex 


applied to the pulley-band 
pansion. These four patents were held 
to be valid and infringed upon, while 
two other patents were found to be valid 
but not infringed, and the seventh patent 
was held invalid, the latter being a Hop 
kinson re-issue patent 

On appeal, however, the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, at Cincinnati, ruled 
that Firestone did not infringe on six 
of the seven patents involved, infringe- 
ment on the seventh, or Abbott patent, 
being dismissed “without prejudice” t 
U. S. Rubber on the grounds that Fire- 
stone had discontinued the infringing 
process 

Refusal of the Supreme Court to re 
view the findings of the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals definitely ends the suit 
originally brought by U. S. Rubber and 
Goodrich to obtain an injunction against 
Firestone to restrain its further use of 
the patents involved, to obtain an a 
counting to determine the profits accrued 
through their use, and to secure a judg- 
ment of damages as a result. The sum 
of $30,000,000 was rumored to be at 
stake in the long proceedings 


Holding Golf Tournament 


The New York Metropolitan Lunch- 
eon Club of the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., was 
scheduled to hold a golf tournament and 
outing at the Larchmont Country Club, 
Orient Point, Mamaroneck, N. Y., on 
Monday, June 15. Luncheon, dinner, 
golf, swimming, cards, etc., were on the 
program for the day 
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Coming Events 


June 26. 
s10n, Ww ot 
Club, Akron 


Akron Group, Rubber Divi 
Silver Lake ( ountr 


o 
June 29-July 3. 39th Annual Meetin 
f the American Society for Testi 
Materials 1alfonte-Haddon 


Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 


Rubber Division, 
Penna 


September 7-11. 
A.C.S. Pittsburgh, 


October 6. Los 
Division, A.C.S. Los 


tion, National 
City, N. J 


October 6-7. 


Satety Council 


Rubber Se 
Atlanti 

a 

April 


12-15, 1937. Rubber 
te ' 


C} ipel H Il, North Carolina 
oa 


September 13-17, 1937. Rubber Divi- 
sion, A.C.S. Rochester, N. ¥ 








I npany ind that at the Interna 
tional Latex pla -— Rochester 

The union is especially concerned curt 
rently, however, with a drive on th 
West Coast plants, since these would 


assume considerably greater importan 


mnduction were shifted from Akror 

i iru ~ ils 
The union faces considerable difficulty 
in unionizing the plants located in other 
sections of the country, howev« For 
me thing these othe: plat tS are not 
concentrated in a single community as 1s 


the case with the Akron factories. Usu 


situated in smaller cities 


vl ‘ 1 iti ig@ns are ¢ 
V y |x ila 
On the Pacific Coast, thi v 1 
has secured and : places invite 
( pr itl the radi il \la t 
| at which is led y Harry 
| lges While such support helps th 
unior wil g r the mor idical 
W rk s se Sa | indi ip li . 
¢ the afhlhiatior the great ( 
ves the ibbe pla ts 
I} outl rk lab relatio S t 
t lustry thi epends largely 
tl xt t whi the may manies 
i er the lene l¢ F n the 
\ I lants, now th nal S 
. \ i d go ft the irti le ( 
ninat the ict s in the Oh 
t . i ns cel t t 1¢ miess 
WW iN s Ale ice | by a eal t eat i 
Ss } S () t the } D4 
W . s trou . it 
t t gt La t the ict . 
ted in oth sect : t untry 


rubber ibrics, cloth, et« \ar I 
Feinberg Newton, Mass., is pres 
ent and treasure the new « ul 
icc ling t the ation i] $ 
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ADDITIONAL INCREASE 
SEEN IN TIRE PRICES 


An additional increase in tire prices 


announced in the next few 
weeks, prior to the July 4th 


cor ling to rumors 1n trade circies [n- 


may be 
lid Lv. ac 


upward revision of 


lications point to a 
5 to 10%, 


approximately equal to the 
May 4 which the 
addition 


increase announced on 
industry absorbed in stride. [1 
to the necessity of raising prices to meet 


with increasing costs of raw materials 


and higher wages, the move is believed 
to be a further step in the program of 
the tire manufacturers to’ eliminate 


price-cutting methods 

Both of the leading mail order houses, 
ry-Ward, 
announced increased tire prices shortly 
after the tire 


rates Sears announced a 


Sears-Roebuck and Montgon 


makers made known th« 
a Ilvanced 
“slight” increase and stated that the new 
prices would be put into effect “in the 
near future” and would vary in different 
localities in accordance with local con 
\lontg ymmerv-Ward st ited 


that the increase would be in amounts 
j 


ditions, while 


pending on the size and grade of the 
tire 


ORDER LIQUIDATION OF 
INDIA TIRE COMPANY 


Following the receipt of a report by 
Harry L 
bankruptcy, Federal Ju lee Samu 


Snyder, of Akron, referee in 


of Cleveland, on May 28, ordered the 
liquidation of the India ° 
Mogadore, Ohio. The compat 


tempted to secure approval L re 
ganization under Section 77-B of tl 
Federal Bankruptcy Act, but had failed 


» devise a plan which met with the a 
proval of a majority f creditors 
stockholders 

The court ordered India Tire to pro 
ceed with liquidatior its assets and 
appointed J. T. Fish secret the 
ompany, as temporary trustee in liqui 
dation. In his report Mr. Snyder told 
the court that the compa was not in 
condition for reorganization and sug 
gested liquidation . slight 
possibility that creditors and stockhold 
ers may agree n a plan t t the 
liquidation ordet fore actual steps are 
tak 


Dayton Sales Gaining 


Sales « the Da IN ( Ma 
icturing Company lavt Oh YT 
the first five iths 193 vere 83% 
inea oO sales he s pe l ist 
veal ic T | ’ | \ Ma \l la 
recently a lvan ed l es ( \ 
to chairman of the board lirectors 
Excluding MeClaren tire sales, total 
sales gained about 30¢ 50% o 
the gain he lg egistere | ie \ elt 
i 1 mechani al pe Is 1¢ irt s the 
remainde es and t es Net p nt 
n all lines t rs é s of 
the current vear was 3.26% It il sales 
is mpare ly 1 $s the same 
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CURTIS JOINS R. T. VANDERBILT COMPANY; 
U. S. RUBBER ADVANCES COE AND CASEY 


\fter twenty-three years oO} 
with the U. S. Rubber organization, § 
B. Curtis has resigned his position in 


Naugatuck 


hemical division, effective June 15, to 


service 


arge of sales for the 
vecome associated with the R. T. Van- 
lerbilt Company as assistant to Dr. A 
\. Somerville 

announcement, which comes as 








surprise to the many friends of the 

i Curly” Curtis, brings together 

ga tw rubhe technologists wh 
\ ed the same lab il \ ) tiie 





ee yea ng in 1915 \ 

t e Dr was charg 

( 1 1 . mill room and phy 
testing laboratory, and Mr. Curtis 
was his assistant When Dr. Somer- 
€ was sent to the main office under 
|. Coughlin, general manager, Mr. 
\ t tOOK ve his luties at the 

i tory 
Dr. Somerville joined Vanderbilt 
1 


Rubber in various depart- 

s In his ew positl ] \l { urtis 

relieve Dr. Somerville ! many ) 

S esent duties so as to make 1 S- 

1) t] la tet to 4 urry it le 
elopment plans for the company 

Ernest Baine Curtis is 46 years old 

1 is a native of Indiana, having been 


Martinsville on April 14, 1890 


t 


He was graduated in 1912 from the 


University of Indiana with an A.B. de 
ree and received his A.M. the follow 
ng yeat His first position was with 
UL. S. Rubber in 1913 when he started 


it the New York Belting and Packing 

ympany plant in Passaic, spending two 
vears learning the rubber business from 
the ground up by working in all depart 
After this train- 
ing he was transferred to the General 


Laboratories in 1915 in New York City 


ments ot the tactory. 


where he remained until the Fall of 
1924. During the last five years of this 
period he was assistant to C. E. Brad- 
ley, director of the laboratories 

In 1924, when the Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal Company was expanding its line of 
chemicals and other products, Mr. Cur- 
tis was transferred to that division and 
placed in charge of sales. He has been 
with Naugatuck ever since, rising from 
sales manager to vice-president in 1930 
It was during this period that Nauga- 
tuck developed and introduced many 
new chemicals for use in rubber com- 
pounding. Mr. Curtis enters his new 
duties with a valuable experience and 
with a host of friends in the rubber in- 
dustry who wish him every success. 


Changes at U. S. Rubber 


The resignation of E. B. Curtis from 
the Naugatuck Chemical Division, U 
S. Rubber Products, Inc., brings about 
a number of promotions in that division 
As announced by Elmer Roberts, vice- 
president of U. S. Rubber Products, 
John P. Coe, factory manager of Nau- 
gatuck chemicals and reclaims, has been 
placed in charge of all Naugatuck sales 
and has been transferred from Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., to New York City wher 
he will make his headquarters at 1790 
Robert E. Casey, assistant 
to Mr. Curtis and covering the New 
York Metropolitan territory, has been 
placed in charge of rubber chemicals, 
reclaim and labels. John F 


Broadway 


Caskey, as- 
sistant factory manager at Naugatuck, 
has been advanced to factory manager 

No changes have been announced in 
the balance of the sell 


of Naugatuck 
Coe an “Old Timer” 
John Parks Coe, 


“Tack,” who has been advanced to the 


ing organization 


popularly known as 


position of sales manager, has been 
with the | S. Rubber organization 
since 1913 when he started in the G. & J. 
Tire factory at Indianapolis where he 
— 


remained for one year before being 


transferred to the General Laboratories 





JOHN P. COE 
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in New York where he worked on pro- 
cess and compound development. 

During 1917 and 1918 Mr. Coe did 
war work for the Navy on gas masks, 
developing a new type of mask which 
was adopted by the Navy and manu- 
factured at the U. S. plant in Provi- 
dence. He continued his work on gas 
masks until 1919 when he was returned 
to the General Laboratories where he 
was placed in charge of general de- 
velopment and compounding, with 
special emphasis on tires, particularly 
the flat-band process. 

In 1929 he was transferred to the 
Detroit plant where he organized and 
was in charge of the Tire Development 
Department. In 1930 he was brought 
back to New York as assistant to Elmer 
Roberts, then president of the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Company (before it was 
made a division instead of a subsidiary) 
and in 1931 was made factory manager 
of the chemical and reclaim plants at 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Mr. Coe was born in 1889 in Rock 
Falls, Ill., and after attending the Uni 
versity of Kansas for a year trans 
ferred to Washburn College in Topeka 
from which he was graduated in 1911, 
receiving an A.B. degree. He then at 
tended M. I. T. in Cambridge and re- 
ceived a B.S. in 1913. In addition to 
his many other activities, Mr. Coe was 
secretary-treasurer of the New York 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., in 1931 
and chairman of the Group in 193 


Casey Is Well Known 


Robert le “Bob” 
been placed in charge of sales undet 
Mr. ¢ oe, 


rubber 


Casey, who has 


is well-known throughout the 
industry having not only 
travelled the New England territory but 
also the Chicago and mid-West and the 
Metropolitan New York districts for 
Naugatuck. Mr. Casey was born in 
Vermont, in 1899 and is a 
graduate of the University of Vermont, 
class of 1919. He received a B.S. de 


gree 


Richmond, 


His first position was with the Calco 
Chemical Company where he remained 
until 1922 when he joined the U. § 
Rubber organization as a chemist at 
the Naugatuck Chemical plant. After 
four years in that position he was trans 
ferred to sales where he has remained 


ever since, 





ROBERT E. CASEY 
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siciia t $1 027 

Ol] atte it é et tax 

and n ( I ( npare 

i ‘ \ the 1936 


irte is eqi It $1.91 a share « 537 
ommo shares itstanding n 
ed wit $1 + 935 { es 
; ’ 
me d 
Fisk Omits Dividend 
. ' rye { { ‘ 
7 
Vias iwett tte i r 
Ss eLxzula juart le ( 
+ ‘ ( ed st | ] 
ist Ni ea ( 
t t t { i i ) 
Norwalk Loss Increased 
ne Six | em a R i 0 
f) ‘ N r | a 
inv, Norwa k O ha i net 
S45 ()25 ‘ P ; 
$5,323 sustained é 
é \l 3 935 
Pacific Rubber Busy 
e Pacific Tire and Rubb ( . 
gat ed b ( 3 i urne o! 
\Y les t pe ite the mer 
ti ‘ n ( ist Dire ind R ) 
Compa it Oa Calite a, 
rts it the ] i s worku 24 
iT day an s producing 1,350 
s da practically maxin tor 
factor) Mr Turner, who spent 
V il davs in New York City las 
nth in the interests of the Pacifi 
iny, planned t ittend t tire 
é €a ng spol red Dv the F< | 
| Tet { I I wl ‘ vere 
( Chicago on June 4 


Shunk is Henderson Receiver 


john Q. Shunk, president of the 
Hendersor Dire and Rubber Com 
al Bucyrus, Ohio, was named re 
eiver for that company by Paul D 
Roach, referee in bankruptcy, on May 
7 Henderson, whicl has been in 
financial difficultic several vears, 
" heer perating nder 1 temporary 
( i i plat the set period ( 
\ ( ert nated or April 18 \ 
ed . neeting " | be eld I the 
Cal tuture to dete e whetne tine 
lat il ( ntinue operate : t 
OF ( 1 il ¢ ndit or tne Hend I 
ct employs 100 persons 
Form Surgical Rubber Co. 
Phe Surgical Rubbe r Company, ol 
Massillon, Ohi was incorporated at 
( bus last n t for 250 shares, 
oO pa valu Incorporat: s were VW 
H Harris N | Ries and Phe da 
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SCRAP RUBBER EXPORTS 4 
CONTINUE TO INCREASE 


Exports of scrap rubber from. the 


United States during the is sevel 

years were maintained at a lk gher } 
than the figure for 1928 w turn 

was the highest for any é Ss vea 

and the 1935 exports even e» ede 1 the 
all-time high record established 1929, 


figures compiled by the Leather and 








Rubber Division of the De} 
Commerce reveal 
American exports were é " 
tained during the 193 1 
those of Europe ( nes 
exporters fit | je ¢ c ike 
up for reduced | ype g. B 
sh exports of scra se es 
tablished a ne gh 1952 t ex 
rte from ( | ‘ ( 9¢ 
many, the S x t ' 
port iT { la t | 1 
ver thar tiie S 
The total il 
figures, and the ( 
ually by the | ed Stat S 192% 
lows 
Total Tyr ! 
l ] r { 
1928 () 4 i)? 
1929 57.70 4 
1930 15 Ay 528 
1931 10,75 58.4 
1932 Q 2s 59 
1933 30 150) S58 
1934 15 250 ~{) 
1935 17 &0) 3g 
The Leathe and Rubbe Divisior 
points out that the collectior f scrap , 
rubber is carried on systematica 
North America and Europe itlook 
for increased United States exports tor 
1936 being favorabl 
TRENTON NEWS 
The United Rubber Worker \ 
ca and the Americar Har kX ( 
pany, of Butler, N. J., hav ed th 
working agreement the emploves 
ifter some revised provis } é 
agreement will run tor a year \ ge 
employes will be given easi Bat 
minimum wage of 45 cent in hour 
Piece workers on jobs set rate 
will be given a special day rate 
less than 55 cents an h r, an increas 
5 cents Seni t list f 
sed quarterly N e4 I Wage 
ale will mad unt the } 
app ed the same 
[The majority the 7] t 
anufacturers had exhibits ecent 
“Loyal to Trent exhib t the 
Trenton Armory Vat S | 
er products were given as prizes t 
visitors by the concer 
Kighteen women em] es Youngs’ ? 
Rubber Cory] atic Dre 
strike recently follow v,a wage lispute 
The plant management engaged new en 


oves in their place 
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FREE TIRE INSURANCE 
OFFERED BY SEARS CO. 


In an unprecedented merchandising 
e, Sears, Roebuck and Company last 
nth announced the granting of free 
nsurance policies with the purchase of 
ts two high grade tires, the Sears All- 
state and Super Quality. The policies, 
vacked by Lloyds of London, offer the 
sum of $1,000 in the event of a death 
resulting from a blowout or collapse of 
the tires within one year from the date 
rchase, or $500 to $1,000, on a 


graduated scale, for dismemberment or 
Ss eyesight from the same causes 
Recent attention given to blowouts ts 


said to have been the reason for the 


ve 
\ccording to Sears’ executives, the 
e insurance plan will force many mo- 
ists to purchase the higher priced 
res as well as to secure brand new 
tires whet the insurance lapses atter 
year so that they will continue to 
eceive the protection offered. The mail 
rder company was obliged to turn to 
lovds because American insurance 
companies unanimously turned down the 
lan, which, incidentally, cannot be used 
New York State where the use of 
nsurance policies as premiums is 
anne 


Premiums on the insurance policies 
will be paid by Sears during their life, 
it is explained, the offer backing up the 
18 month guarantee given by the com 
pany on its high grade tires, which are 
still being produced by Goodvear 


1935 TIRE SALES SHOW 
INCREASE OVER 1934 


ients by the tire 
I 5% greater than 
that in 1934, according to statistics com 
the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. With values raised to 100%, 
tire shipments in 1935 totaled $322,770,- 
000 while in the previous year the 100% 
hgu was only $300,000,000 

\ccording to the survey, sales of the 
rubber industry as a whole during 1935 
materially exceeded those of 1934 and 
1933. The value of wholesale shipments 


by all branches of the industry was 


placed at $554,162,000 as compared with 
$520,479,000 in the preceding year and 
$480,478. 000 in 1933 

In the tire industry every division 
showed an increase with the exception 
] 


nting solid and cushion 


t 
Increased activities in the retreading 


held were reflected in the shipments of 

tire sundries and repair materials valued 

at $13,728,000 as « mpared with $11,860,- 

000 for the previous year, an increase 
t approximately $2,000,000 


1935 CONSUMPTION 
SET AT 491,544 TONS 


The 1935 survey of United States con- 
sumption of crude and reclaimed rub- 
ber and year-end stocks of these mate- 
rials, conducted by the Leather and 


Rubber Division of the Department of 
Commerce at the request of several 
trade groups, indicates that crude rub- 
ber consumption amounted to the record 
high total of 491,544 long tons. The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association re- 
cently set this figure at 497,150. 
According to the Division’s survey, 
consumption of reclaimed rubber during 
1935 is estimated at 117,523 tons, or 
23.9% of the amount of crude rubber 
used. The corresponding percentage for 
1934 was 22.2% and for 1933 it was 
21.2%. Despite a lower average price 
for crude during 1935 than 1934 and 
despite the large increase in tire produc- 
tion, in which a lower percentage of 
reclaim is used than in other rubber 
products, the percentage use of re- 
claimed rubber increased somewhat. 
The nation-wide crude rubber inven- 
tory at the end of 1935 is estimated at 
303,000 tons, a decline of 52,000 tons 
from the figure of December 31, 1934 


Stewart Bolling Moves 


Stewart Bolling and Company, Inc., 
has moved its main offices and as 
sembly plant to 3190 East 65th Street, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where’ increased 
manufacturing and assembly space is 
available. The company supplies rubber 
and other machinery of all types 


Increases Clay Production 


The Southeastern Clay Company, with 
plant at Aiken, South Carolina, and 
otices at 70 Pine Street, New York 
City, recently issued a 4-page mailing 
piece which describes its Crown brand 
of clays for use in the rubber industry 
The company, which has mined and 
marketed its Crown Clay for many 
years, has uncovered large and new de 
posits, while processing methods have 
been improved and perfected, the com 
bination of both factors now making it 
possible to supply the clay to every rub 
ber manufacturer. Heretofore, accord 
ing to the circular, the clay was pro 
duced to meet a limited demand only 
Herron and Meyer, Inc., of New York 
ind Akron, are sales agents tor Crown 


Clays 


Inland Plans Addition 


The Inland Manufacturing Company, 
General Motors subsidiary, at Dayton, 
Ohio, is planning the addition of 4,000 
square feet of building space for its 
running board department, at a_ cost 
of $5,000. The company is also plan 
ning the installation of 10 new hydrau 
lic presses, as well as two air com 
pressors of 1360 cubic feet each. Some 
new testing machinery has also been 
recently installed in the factory 








GOODYEAR COMPLETES ITS 250,000,000th TIRE 





Left to right: R. S. Wilson, P. W. Litchfield, L. E. Judd, and L. H. Shepherd 


Completion of its 250,000,000th tire 
was announced by the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, fast 
month. Company officials, including 
Paul W. Litchfield, president, and R 
S. Wilson, sales manager, participated 
in the ceremonies as the tire was built 
up and cured, with Mr. Litchfield ap- 
plying the tread to the tire. The tire 
was a Double Eagle Airwheel, the 
“super” tire recently announced by 
Goodyear in the popular size for low- 


er-priced cars. The tire bearing No 
250,000,001 was one of the new All 
Traction tractor tires for farm use 
According to Goodyear statisticians, 
production of the quarter-billion tires 
in the history of the company con 
sumed approximately 1,200,000,000 
pounds of cotton (2,400,000 bales) and 
2,750,000,000 pounds of rubber which, 
under the present restriction scheme, 
represents all the rubber the world 
will produce in a year and a half 
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as technical director of the Pulp Prod 132 Front Street, in New York City 
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Page Accepts Directorship 


Harold James Page, Controller of Ag- 
ricultural Research, Imperial Chemicai 
Industries, Ltd., London, England, has 
accepted the post of Director of thi 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, 
and will leave the United Kingdom 1 


Kuala Lumpur early in July. He suc 
ceeds Lt.-Col. B. J. Eaton, wl is re- 
tiring Acceptance of the post was al 


nounced by the Advisory Committee o 


the Rubber Research Institute, at Lon 


Japan’s Use of Latex 


Returning from a recent visit to Japa 
nese rubber factories, Dr. G. M. Kra 
of the Rubber Research Bureau, at Bun 
tenzorg, Java, N. E. L., found that latex 


was being studied all ver th country 
university professors as well as v rks 
engineers and production executives. | 
Dr. Kraay’s opinion, “This means that 
within a short time Japan will be ab 
to manufacture improved articles at a 
wer price, as it is a know! ict tha 


the quality of articles made from latex 


is of the highest order.” He also stat 


that latex is especial idapte us¢ 
in Japan as its use does t requ 


heavy machinery 


I. G. NEEDLES, associated with Good 
rich for the past eleven years, has beet 
appointed merchandising manager, tir 
division, B. F. Goodrich Ru 
pany of Canada, Ltd., a newly create 
post 

DoucLass B. BULLARD is now a mem 
ber of the chemical research division 
f the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron. He was formerly on Georgia 


Tech’s chemistry faculty 


H. C. Morton, affliated with the Rus 
sell Mfg. Company for the past f 
years, has accepted a position as re- 
search chemist with the Keasby & 
Mattison Company, Ambler, Penna 


FRANK G. Moore, traffic manager o 
the Southern Alkali Company, a Pitts 
burgh Plate Glass subsidiary, 1s also 
acting as divisional traffic manager tor 
the Columbia Alkali Company, Bar- 
berton, Ohio, another Pittsburgh sub 


sidiary. 


C. Epwarp Kurt has left the tire 
development division of U.S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., to join the chemical 


research department of the Ethyl 

Gasoline Corporation, at Detroit 
RALPH Reet, chief emist, Pharis 

lire & Rubber Con pany, Newark, 


‘ 


Ohio, was installed as president of 
the Newark Lions Club last montl 


NorMAN A. SHEPARD, director of te 
nical research, American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Company, was elected coun 
cilor of the recently authorized West 
ern Connecticut Section of the Amer 
ican Chemical Society 
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RUBBER GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Rhode Island Club Elects New Officers and Hears Dinsmore; 
Wakefield Addresses Boston Group; Akron Plans Its Outing 


Rhode Island Rubber Club 


Approximately 140 


guests attended the Spring meeting of 


members and 


the Rhode Island Rubber Club held on 


June 4 at the Metacomet Golf Club, 
Fast Providence The annual golf 
tournament the Club was held in the 
ifter with a record number of &0 
layers participating 


he following won golf prizes: gross 
, h members Joh Marshall 
I] nsulated Wire), Ray Newall 


(Respro), and Mr. Manson (Appleton) ; 
ros for guests Charles Rounds 
(Brown University), Harold Simmons 
Industrial Paper), and E. M. Rupert 
(| \labama); low net Hm. &. 
Thompson (Anaconda), Charles Haynes 
(Binney & Smith), and Francis Jacoby 
(J vy & Co.); bind bogey L. D 
W alke (\ llve Insulate Wire) 
George Wilson (Wils« Co.) d M 
Mel (Davol Rubber ) 

| wing the dinner, H. | Thom] 
son, the Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Company, announced the selections of 
the Nominating Committee tor new 
fficers the ensuing year, all of 
whom were elected without opposition 
Phe neers ire | I: k pert 
(Ana da) resident sam | Sle 
( ted ext ) ecretary-treasure 
and an executive board of eight mem- 
bers including 1). ¢ Scott, Jr (Scott), 
FE. L. Hanna (Davol Rubber), D. G. 
Madge (U. S. Rubber), Gladding Price 


(Vanderbilt), Charles Berlow (Amer- 
an Wringer), Arthur Carr (Carr Mfg 
Co.), Carl Short (U. S. Rubber), and 
Alfred B. Lingley (Phillips-Baker). Ex- 
\\ alke i ot 


I 
Collyer Insulated, is also a member 


Dinsmore Delivers Address 


After the elections, R. P. Dinsmore, 
assistant factory manager, Goodyear 


lire and Rubber Company, Akron, was 


introduced as the only speaker of the 
eve g. Taking as his topic “The Rub- 
er Business at Home and Abroad”, 
Mr. Dinsmore compared the industry on 
both sides of the Atlantic and confined 
his remarks to general matters He 
credited the British with the founda- 
tion of rubber manufacturing efforts 
ind me ned many articles that orig- 

ited on the Continent, stating that the 
levelopment in the United States came 


after the development of new processes 


Comparing the rubber industries of 
the Umited States, Canada and England, 
asserted that this coun- 
try now has 70% of the rubber business 

tf the w rid He 


tact that machinery 


remarked upon the 
developed abroad, 
is small and simple compared 
larger and more costly machinery 
1 used in the United States. 
In mentioning the status of the rubber 
speaker stated 


level ped ar 


Russia, the 


that it could not be measured with any 


degree I certainty because of close 
censorship. 

The following companies donated cash 
and prizes distributed at the outing: 
American Zinc Sales Co.: Anaconda 


Zinc Oxide; Ansbacher-Siegle Corp 


Binney & Smith Co.; Carr Mig. Co.; 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

Eagle-Picher Sales Co.; Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc General Atlas Carbon 


Industrial Paper 
Chemical 


( ; Hoiowax Corp.; 
& Cordage Co.; Monsanto 
Co. (Rubber Service Laboratories Divi- 


sion); Moore & Munger; H. Muehlstein 


& Co,, Inc.; Naugatuck Chemical Co.; 
N. J. Zine Co.; Pequanoc Rubber 

Philadelphia Rubber Works; South- 
eastern Clay Co Stamford Rubber 


Supply Co.; Wh R. Thropp, Inc.; 
United Carbon Ci U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming Co.; R. T. Vanderbilt Co.; | 
G. Whittemore; Xylos Rubber Co.; and 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Boston Rubber Group Meets 


100 members and guests of the 
Boston Group, Rubber Division, A. 
S., attended a meeting held on May 27 
at the Hotel Kenmore, in Boston. H. F 
Wakefield, of the Bakelite Corporation, 
Bloomfield, N. J., | 


delivered an ad- 
dress on “Synthetic Resins and the Rub- 


Over 


ber Industry,” during which he stressed 
the point that both phenol-formaldehyde 
plastics and rubber are allied materials 
rather than purely competitive products 

Mr. Wakefield mentioned several in- 
stances where the synthetic resins re- 
placed rubber and then went on to tell 
of developments where rubber and resins 
are being used to form composite struc- 
tures. He thoroughly reviewed the mu- 
tual problems of both industries. Mr 
Wakefield showed f 
products bearing out his statements. 

\fter this address, H. Walter Grote, 
of the United Carbon Company, per- 
formed several of his latest tricks, all 
of which were well received 


several samples « 


Akron Group Plans Outing 


Spring outing f the 
ACS. 
will be held on Friday, June 26, at the 
Silver Lake Country Club. Golf, tennis, 
fishing and other sports are planned for 


The annual 


\kron Group, Rubber Division, 


the afternoon, with prizes to be awarded 
to the winners of the various contests 
Following the dinner, advises Dr. A. E 
Warner, of C. P 


Hall, secret iry-treas- 
urer of the Group, the evening will be 


spent in good fellowship. 


FTC Cites Heel Company 
The I.T.S. 
together with the 
. Master Shoe 
land, and four 


Company, Elyria, Ohio, 
National Federation 
Rebuilders, of Cleve- 


individuals, has been 
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United Carbon Golf Trophy 





The trophy depicted above has bee: 
lonated by the United Carbon (¢ 
of Charleston, 
be awarded to the 


] + 
1iOowest 


ympany, 
West Virginia, and will 
golfer turning in the 
gross score as a permanent pos 
session in the golf tournament which 
was scheduled to be held on Saturday, 
June 13, in connection with the annual 
outing of the New York Group, Rub 
ber Division, A.C.S., at the Alps Castle, 
Jersey \ 


complete report of the outing will be 


Preakness (Paterson), New 


] 
i 
presented in the July issue of THe Rus 


BER AG! 








charged by the Federal Trade Commis 
sion with maintaining a conspiracy re 
sulting in the restraint of trade in the 
interstate sale of rubber heels and soles 
The complaint alleges that I.T.S. and 
the shoe rebuilding association entered 
into an agreement and conspiracy to 
close the natural channels of distribu- 
tion to wholesalers and manufacturers 
who sell their products to the Wool- 
worth type of chain store. June 19 is 
the date sct for a hearing at which the 
respective respondents may show cause 
why a “cease and desist” order against 
the alleged practices should not be is- 
sued 


National Tire Reopening 


Rubbet 
Ohio, 


which has been idle for many years, and 


The National Tire and 
Corporation, of East Palestine, 
which was recently acquired by new in 
terests, is expected to resume operations 
in the next few weeks 
rapidly put into shape for re 
newed production. According to Joseph 
Correll, president and general manager, 
operations will be continued under the 
corporate name with 
imately 50 persons heing 


The factory is 


being 


Same approx- 
initially em- 


ployed. 

















\ chart prepare | [ ( Fore ” 
( ommerce Department the ( amber 
of Comme f the | ed States re 
veals that ruce rubber was the third 
mportant I I ted nto 
this country in 193 e same sition 
it held in the revious yea Acc ng 
t the ( le 
rubbe luring the 
year, o1 rts _ offee 
and cane sugar are the two commodities 
which lead crude rubber as chief im 


‘ ; 
ports 


Goodrich Tire Calculator 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, is 
currently distributing a newly designed 
ton trucks which 
incorporates many improvements over 
previous calculators issued by the com 
pany The new calculator performs 
three functions: it shows the probable 
life of present tire equipment in use, the 
size tire a truck should use for 100% 


cfhciency, and actual truck tire costs 


14 
NEW ENCLAND NEWS 
The R. ] \ is start Sherer, T. Macdonough Russell, Jr., and 
nerat { New York In Mr. Williams were among the speakers 
lated W , t on North Mr. Russell has just been elected a 
Cher treet. Wa 1 ¢ t inu lirector of the Middletowr Chamber of 
ictur 1 i iral { ‘ t nn ‘ 
\ é ; ) I 
lat Ralp a ' the I Charles L. Sheldon, the Hood Rub 
nal d desig | ber Company, Watertown, Mass... at 
ind a eing filled tended the annual convention of the Na 
¥ 2 al t w he plant tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
\ Dav , , } appa at New Orleans, La., May 25 to 28. He 
nial nal , tigatine active in Massachusetts purchasing as 
od R , itor work 
Goodvea er | Middle Nelson W. Pickering, president of the 
town. Cort ( twear, has let Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., At 
‘ tract t t in addition sonia, Conn., was elected a vice-president 
to the present ilca m at the ot the Connecticut Chamber of Com 
Church street int } xtension will merce at its annual meeting in Hart 
e ll x 28 feet t g of brick rd oon May 25, succeeding the late 
construct i vill t $2,000 Che lames T. Moran of New Haver 
inagement ! es he Good 
vear « ‘ il a rim in the For the fourth secutive year, em 
recent Middletow itv Chest ployes of the Armstrong Rubber Com 
campa doubling the tributions pany, Inc., have enrolled in the 100 Pe: 
of tl . ' ‘ Cent Club movement to raise funds for 
the Fresh Air Cottage programs spon 
GMW - — the Rus sored jointly by the New Haven Family 
ell Mfg. ( 2 Af: ddletown. Cont Society and the New Haven Evening 
. 
ha al " tra itor plat Register 
which wil lat i artments 
f the mp. ut the uctory i Plants of A. G. Spalding & Bro 
Middletow , th vut (Chicopee, Mass., which were badly dam 
Ivine plant general aged y the March flo d, are back on a 
modernizat ' , g car normal production basis, with more that 
ried out by the Ru mpany, which 1,000 hands employed, according to the 
includes installatior much new manu latest available report. Production was 
facturing equipment. P nt Williams expected to continue at a good level for 
nlaved host to the members of the Rus- some time to come The company’s 
ell compat Foremet Club at a d flood loss material, stocks, buildings 
it Middlesex Hot Mla 14, wit! et is estimated at tT n $75,000 t 
nt Xf ‘tending Secretary | $100,000 











With R. E. Smith as vice presidet 
hare f sales, the Webster Rubber 
( mpany has beer organized at Wat 
é Ohio The ew mpa v1] 

utacture camelback and _ tire repa 

materials M Smith has been asso 
ciated with the rubber industry 27 
ears, 1, them 1 the retreading and 
vulcan g bra ch, ind the last 7 as a 
Sp 1 epresentative of the India 17 
Lon i ( irge oO i la ils 
ind accessories 


Purchases Wildman Factory 


The plant and fixtures of the Wild- 
man Rubber Company, at Bay City, 
Ohio, have been purchased by the 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, of To- 
ledo. According to R. C. Martin, Auto 
Lite president, the new addition will 
be overhauled and enlarged. This pur 
chase brings the total number of fac 
tories owned by the Toledo firm to 
more than twenty, including those 


abr« vad 


THE RUBBER AGE 


Colombian Rubber Position 


Rubber products manufactured in Co- 
lombia, South America, according to the 
Leather and Rubber Division of the 
Department of Commerce, include rub- 
ber heels, canvas rubber-soled shoes and 
slippers, certain novelties and toys, and 
small quantities of rubberized cloth and 


Ss, auto 


clothing, such as leggings, apr 
mobile tops, tents and sheeting. Rubbe 


heel production, according to Assistant 
Trade Commissioner J B. Neathe ry, at 
Bogota, is the most important of these 
groups. The shoe and slipper producers 
utilize both crude and reclaimed rubber, 


while the novelties and toy group may 


he classed as a “cottag industry 
wherein only local crude rubber is em 
ploye | 





LOS ANGELES NEWS 





Members of the Los Angeles Rubber 
Group of the American Chemical So 
iety have chartered two fis ng Darges 
with capacity tor thirty-four fishermen 
under date of July 26, the excursion t 
put in one full day 
vast waters Edward | 
ing the fishing committee, announces 
that two main prizes will be awarded. 

a grand prize to the man catching the 
largest fish and a consolation prize t 
the man catching the smallest fish. Mov 
ing pictures will be taken of the excur 
sion and its catches t ] 

With the thought of making the event 
more complete it has been suggeste 
the committee and agreed to by a num 


ber of the members to drive by auto 


mobile with their famihes and nclude i 
visit to the Ex posit on at San Diego as 
an additional feature As the excurs 
lay comes on Su lay, Saturda nas 
been mentioned as the better dav for the 
Exposition visit 

The June event, t ir late the 
1 th, will be a go ‘ 
tails of arrangement are the work 
H. H. Hummer, of Fi tirmat 
f the re If committee est utdoo 
summer events take the place f the 
regular monthly suppers held during thx 
rest of the yeal 

No summer meetings ( | 
\ il OoOrmia Ru ber Manu i ir \s 
ito iccol ling to Charles N NM 
ills, president 

| | M. Smith Company, 637 S 
larence Street, Los Ar ge le s, has com 
pleted the installatior idditional 
equipment and completed a new i 
house, dimensions 60 by 100 feet 
floor, to be used for warehousing raw 


materials 

\. Schulman, of A. Schulman, In 
Akron, Ohio, with his wife, has com 
bined pleasure with business on a sum 
mer sojourn in southern Calitornia 
The Schulman firm is represented by 
B. E. Dougherty of the B. | lougherty 


a PR 


re 
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CONFERENCE ADOPTS 
TIRE TRADE RULES 


\ number of stringent rules for the 


elimination of abuses and evils ex- 


isting in the rubber tire industry were 
adopted at the trade practice confer- 


ence held in Chicago, on June 4, which 
was called by petition of the National 


Associat if Independent Tire Dealers 
to the Federal Trade Commission two 
n t an Robert E. Freer, a mem 
tiie F.T.( presi led iver the 
conference which was attended by rep 
resentatives ot the tire manutacturers 


dealers and other interested parties 


All the rules adopted at the meet 
ing by majority approval have been 
sent to the Federal Trade Commission, 
it Washington, and if approved in turn 
by that body will be forwarded to each 

emb the tire industry) or in 
divid ipproval | 4 majority of 
he pers thie dustry approve 

( tiie rules he ITE laws making 
then binding 1 the industry as a 

h ( i 2 ] would be a 
‘ 11 

Fourteen rules in all were adopted 
it If finally ay proved the 
follown practices would be unethical 
and il price discrimination — be 
tween different purchasers, including re 
tail utlets owned by tire manufa 
turers, where such discrimination less 
ens ompetition of tends to create a 
n the defamation of competi- 
tors iking false representations 

mcerning tl em ; selling goods below 

the seller’s cost; false representations 

al roduct of the industry or life 

or service f tires or tubes; false or 

leceptive marking or branding on tires 

tubes: and claiming to be “an auth- 

( z ae whe such 1s ot the 
Lanrt 

Other policies which would be con 

sidered among untalt trade practi “es 

ide the policy of representing a 
shop as handling “all standard makes” 
when s is not a fact; offering used 
tires for sale as new and unused (a 

actice indulged in by many small mail 
re erns); secret rebates; mak- 
ing out invoices or sales tickets which 
do not accurately state the transaction 

vered: insufficient marking or brand 
ng o tires ; and the guarantee of 
prices for more than thirty days 

\ rule was also presented and adopt 
ed as part of a code of ethics in the 
industry broken, would not 
be subject to prosecution. This rule 


condemns the failure to differentiate be- 
ween wholesale and retail transactions 
where the same establishment is en 

1 in both divisions 


Lag 


adopted at the 
ference, which are conceded an ex- 


e 
he fourteen rules 


& } 
f favored by a 


cellent chance o being 


majority of the tire industry, and there- 
fore of becoming laws, were substan- 
tially the same as those submitted by 
George J. Burger, secretary and general 
: reorganized 
Independent 


manager of the _ recently 


National Association of 
Tire Dealers, when the petition for a 
trade practice conference was presented 


to the Federal Trade Commission 


New Goodyear Tires 





A new “super” tire has been intro- 
duced by the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, as well as a new 
farm im- 
plements. Known as the Double Eagle 
Airwheel Tire, the new 
uses different compounds 
previous 
Goodyear, and has a wider, thicker and 
flatter tread. diamond- 
center-traction design is 
deeper than other 
Termed 
the Implement Tire, the second new tire 
farm rolling 
implements the pneumatic tire efficiency 
that has heretofore been available only 
Advantages claimed for the 
Implement tire over steel wheels include 


tire especially designed for 
“super” tire 
from those 
used in tires, according to 
The Goodyear 
block tread 
also slotted 15% 


types to increase non-skid life 


is said to extend to all 


to tractors. 


the following: it rolls freely and re- 
quires up to 00% less draw bar pull for 
a given load; rolls smoothly over rough 
ground; can travel in soft ground where 
steel wheels cut and stall; less depre- 


ciation; and greater comfort for the 


operator. The new Goodyear farm tire 
can be applied to threshers, combines, 
mowers, other 
towed by tractors 


sprayers, wagons and 


farm machinery 


Canadian Raw Rubber Imports 

For the first time in recent 
Canada’s principal source of raw rubber 
imports shifted from the United States 
to the Straits Settlements in the calen 


years, 


dar year 1935. Receipts from the Straits 
Settle ments, according to a recent issuc 
of the Leather and Rubber Division's 
News Letter, comprised 64% of Canada’s 
total imports in comparison with 13% 
in the previous year. In 1934, the United 
States furnished 86% of Canada’s total 
imports, with 1935 shipments comprising 
only 32%. The shift in percentages is 
accounted for by the reduction and re- 
moval of the special excise tax on im 
ports entering Canada under the British 
preferential tariff or under trade agree- 
ments between Canada and British Em- 
pire countries 


New Rubber Company 
The Howard Rubber Products Com 


Howard, 
at Findlay, Ohio, to manufacture house- 


pany has been formed by M 


hold rubber products. Mr. Howard was 
formerly vice-president of the Frazier 
Rubber Products Company, of 
Ohio, resigning that post on April 1 
The new company is expected to em- 


ploy between 20 and 25 


Carey, 


people when 
production gets under way shortly 
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APRIL CONSUMPTION 
REACHES 51,897 TONS 


Consumption of crude rubber by 
manufacturers in the United States for 
the month of April is estimated to be 
51,897 long tons, which compares with 
42,703 long tons for March. April con- 
sumption shows an increase of ap- 
proximately 21.5% above March, and 
17.3% April a year ago, ac- 
cording to statistics released by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association 
Consumption for April, 1935, was 44,- 


above 


247 (revised) long tons 

Imports of crude rubber for April are 
reported to be 40,365 long tons, an 
above the March fig 


¢ 


increase of 7.8% 
ure of 37,451 long tons, although 7.3 
below the 43,545 long tons imported 
in April, 1935 

Total domestic stocks of crude rub- 
ber on hand April 30 are estimated at 
264,178 long tons, which 
with March 31 stocks of 276.823 (re 
vised) long tons and 337,506 (revised) 
long tons on hand April 30, 1935 

Crude rubber afloat to U.S. ports as 
f April 30 is estimated to be 47,- 
678 long tons, as compared with 58, 
935 long tons afloat on March 31 and 
37,651 long tons afloat on April 30 a 


/ 
¢ 


compares 


year ago. 
April reclaimed rubber consumption 
is estimated at 10,333 long tons; pro- 
duction, 11,382 long tons; stocks on 
hand on April 30, 22.274 long tons 


MARCH TIRE SHIPMENTS 
20.1% ABOVE FEBRUARY 


Shipments of pneumatic casings dur- 
ing the month of March are estimated 
to be 3.855,970 units, an increase of 
20.1% above February although 8.3% 
below shipments made in March, 1935, 
according to statistics released by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association 

Production of pneumatic casings for 
March is estimated to be 3,637.969 cas- 
ings, an increase of 1.7% over Febru- 
ary but 16.3% below March, 1935. 

Pneumatic casings in the hands of 
manufacturers, March 31, 1936, are 
estimated to be 9,087,020 units, a de- 
under the stocks on 
22.2% below 


crease of 1.9% 
hand February 29, and 
stocks on hand March 31, 

The actual figures are as follows: 


1935. 


PNEUMATIC CASINGS 

Shipments Production Inventory 
Mar.. 1936 3.855.970 3 637.969 9,087,020 
Feb., 1936 3.211.040 3.577.221 9.264.595 
Mar., 1935 4.204.131 4.345.581 11,675.268 
Mar., 1934 4.222,962 5,180,122 11,650,662 


2 
> 
Incorporate Leader Rubber 


Leader Rubber Products Company, of 
incorporated on 
Charles A. Pat 


announced that the 


Fremont. Ohio, was 
June 4 in Columbus 
terson, manager, 
company, which will issue 250 shares 
of no par value stock, will engage in 
the manufacture of molded rubber prod 
ucts of various kinds, including several 


iutomotive specialties 
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ing and Tennis, and the Manasquan 
. . River Golf and Country clubs. He was 
C) b f also a member of Sigma Ph In 1925 
| U a r | e S Mr. Roebling ventured to the news fi 
ape publishing business hasing 
*The State Gazett . ent S 
- ' papel beit g ibs ¢ th | 
Walter W. Dunfield ane — e N Y cs - Times a tew n ths att : 
\ . T) , . the e . : , - | Burial Was I \\ Vv eT \ i re 
’ I nt I t vest Cemetery I | ' 
‘ ) , om _ on ne iving are his Wi s 
. ‘ ssa ; es oral 
y. J 
N ears William P. Hayes 
Theodore N. Pockman 11 
alth uw ' William P. Hayes \ 
Canada. M | te Theodore N. Pockman, assistant ad and treasurer ¢ the Trent 1 
at Clark ‘ rm r sing manager ir the I S Ru Company, died in a Trent N. | 
ber indust rt 1 Company, died on May 13 in the Harl tal on May 23 at the age of Do 
and se s Pavilior € the Columbia-Pres juries received whe hit t 
ale | bute , \led il Cente te ’ s¢ veral days previ s I I “4 
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Rubber lL) ert lleg Keturt yy I l ted widower and ts sI ; 
New Y KS t] states 1913, he studied | i] n at Burial _— ; Nive 
d Sit I 192% 1) ( I i University He was assista rent 
fie had ! able peri nm the editor f the Importer Guide at one 
handli ta idhesive time and als served with Adventure 
ement i teN I rm Sp al | Vanity Faw In 1915. \\ le i men PEARSON DIES 
ialized be the N. Y. Herald Tribu ( 
‘ 1 me rt i epresent | tha ewspapt tne Just as this issue - ; 
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) New Rubber Goods 


land cloth which is easily removed when 





iat 


Sponge Rubber Novelties 
\ line 


le; } } . 7 r lege 
¢ es has e€ itroduced 
} 


; applying the stripping to a desk leaving 
stuffed sponge rubber nov- a tacky finish which adheres firmly t 
Mason the desk but does not mar it. Glasstop 
Bath Toys, 45 East 20th Street, New Stripping comes in brown, mahogany 


in rolls of 100 


ait .e TY a ieee an a ; : 
Y K City The noveltie are tufted r green, and is supplied 


feet 


Portage Cricket and Creeper 


Two new lures using rubber in their 


i 
construction are being made by the Fly 
Fish Kit Company, Kent,,Ohio. One, a 


water cricket, is new to anglers, its 

















ly being of sponge rubber and_ the 
' legs and feelers of rubber threads, 
lressed over a shank hook. There are 
eight rubber threads, each 1% inches 
\ » sh lded rubbhe igh specially 
f pl ed holes which are s 1 
us Scales Dogs el la s put es 
ers alls gures a©°e 
i\ i 
Ipco Pike Pole Guards 
| prot ike pol nts, the I1 
lustrial Products mpany Philade 
| a s fering the ly Pike Pole 
G 1. This guard is made entiré f 
long by 1/48 to 1/84-inch in width and 
— sonia = ; thickness. The second lure, a creeper, 
has a body of puffy Chenille with thread 
. rubber legs and feelers The rubber 
thread used for legs and feelers on both 
lures responds to every little movement 
of the rod and line and produces a nat- 
ural action, according to W. H. Schu- 
mann, creator of both lures 
Dayton Rubber Faced Hammer 
Black rubber faces are used in a new 
type of industrial hammer brought out 
by the Dayton Insulating Molding Com- 
any, Dayton, Ohi The rubber faces 
are inserted into tapered shanks in a 
cast iron head machined for the pur- 
s 6 hes ne ar has a 
tside lamet l hes W he be - — amen 
s] ped r a pike it extends a sate x c . = 
lis above the poi | in be = = al 
supp ed with a 12 C lengt gal- 
Va ed i is Strat desired 
Sainberg Glasstop Stripping 
Replacing the old method of gluing pose The rubber insures a maximun 
felt stripping, Glasstop Stripping is be- blow with a minimum rebound and is 
ing featured by Sainberg & Company, perfect for use on polished metal sur- 
i Inc., 37 West 26th Street, New York faces or any surfaces where a_ hard 


ing is made with Vel- blow is required without marring it. It 





4 vetex, a du Pont rubber composition, is said to be lower in initial cost than 

with a new process adhesive back. It ompetitive industrial hammers and has 

i is non-skid and non-deteriorating, ac- the advantage of being replaceable with 

cording to Sainberg, with the back of extra rubber faces. It is equipped with 
the stripping covered with white Hol- a 14-inch hickory handle 

‘ 

h 


neath ventilation and 
new matting is made %-inch thick in 


Two New U. S. Tires 


Two new tires, one designed for city 
delivery operation, the other for farm 


1 


use, have recently been introduced by 





U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. To insure 
longer wearing qualities in the tire de 
for city deliveries, known as the 
Royal Fleet-Delivery, an extra 
deep, flat contour tread is used, this 
tread averaging 32% greater non-skid 
depth than standard dimension tires ot 
corresponding size, according to the 
Zig-zag center grooves with 
sharp edged projections for gripping, 


company 


and sharp edged cog-wheel shoulder 

cks for maximum traction, are other 
features of the new tire, which also 
incorporates a wide, center riding rib 
to insure easy steering. The new Farm 
Tire has a nobby type tread design and 
is said to provide 20% more traction 
than other types. Massive shoulder but 
tresses add to its tractive ability, ac 
cording to U. S. engineers, by gripping 
the soil with gear-like action. Further 
traction 
area and low air pressure which allow 


is provided by a large contact 


the tread to spread out and “wrap it- 
self around rough ground.” The de- 


the tire makes it self-cleaning 


sien of 


Goodrich Platform Mat 


\ new type of rubber matting has 
been developed by the mechanical goods 
division of the B. F. Goodrich C 
pany, Akron. It is a perforated mat of 


i ° 


om 


the | 
sisting of a series of small pyramids in- 
stead of being corrugated as in ordinary 


latform type, the top surface con- 


types. Regardless of the direction of 


foot traffic, this pyramid design pro 
vides an effective scraping surface. The 
inder surface of the platform mat has 





a large pebble design which keeps the 


nat off the floor and permits under- 
drainage. The 
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Enbee Cushion Tank Ball 


\ balloon cushion tank ball, difter 
in construction fron ther types on the 
market, has been introduced by the | 
bee Manufacturing Company, 45 Mt 
ray Street, New Made wu 


natur il 


UNIVERSAL N.B. CUSHION TANK BALL 


PAT PEND 





2 I 3 inche | cast Where he t 
wire gets out f alieonment, the con 
struction of this ball permits it to ad 
just itself in the itlet valve. It has a 
round cushion rim and is said to seal 


tighter than other types 





\ 


Rubber-Tired Yard-Man 


featured 


rub 


} 


per-tit 


t 


by 


y 


d lawn 


ard Man, 


mow 





equipped with a V-belt 


he rims being painted and torme 

ite the lus ‘pneumati 

S ire es] ally PCSIRTIC 
give maximum tra n and smooth 

( all n 

Marathon Rubberized Wader 
\ new rubberized wader has beet 
troduced by the Marathon Rubbhe 
ducts Company, Wausau, Wisconsin 
s a hand made, boot root, cleated 
bumper toe model, made of strong 


ir 


lid tires are fitted 


we 


Ta 


ic 


the 


ith 


natural 


Jackson 


Lt RCal 
ted, th 


doubled and vulcanized 


wader 
rubl 


( 


" 


marsh 


nsick 





Michigan. One m 

drive, the 
drive In the m 
gear drive Yat 
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at 


the 


2Tass 


pocket 
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For 


cemente 


wacdet 
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COLO 


for c 
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ivenience 
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hunting 


an 


ma 


and 
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trap 


fish 


over stamped steel 


All seams 
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the wearer, with draw string and 
tons at the top for suspenders 


Rubber-Rimmed Waste Basket 


\ square steel waste basket with a 
continuous rubber cushion or binding ex 
tending all the way around the four cot 
ners and sides (not rners only) has 





een announced by the Yaw and 
Erbe Mfg. Company, Rochest N. ¥ 
Che basket is 11% inches s i $ 

it the top and is 15 inch I tne 
eing reinforced with a_ he y gauer 
steel rim Ribbed « ers add to it 
strength and rigidity as well as \ 
ing appearance. Use of the rubber bind 
ig protects both the isket al fti 
furniture from damages caused by hit 
ting one against the other 


Delmar Gasoline Pump Hose 


Known as the Delmar Type-DB, a 
new gasoline pump hose is being fea 
tured by the Electric Hose and Rub 


ber Wilmington, 


Company, 


especially resistant to attack by gaso 
ling The inner tube of this se is 
made of a compound based on Du 
Prene In outward appearance, the 
Delmar type is similar to pre is cle 
r 7 





signs of gasoline hose, but S Sa d to he 
25% iighter in weight If accidentally 
deformed it can be restored to shape by 
the user. Other features include a cov- 
ering which requires no guard, flexibil 
ity, and the inclusion of a static wire 


White Rubber Bicycle Grips 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
N. J., has introduced white rubber 
the grip 


Saic, 


bicycle grips of new aviator 


style 





but- 
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Crude Rubber 


JUGH_ crude 
low 
the 


rubber prices re 
for the current 
middle May, with 
by rubber factories 
prices higher tem 
porarily, a s¢ statistical 
ports, particularly an R.M.A. report re- 

April reached 


ebb 
movement in of 
spasmodic purchases 
nly to force 
ries of favorable 


serving 


re 
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1; ” Seuee Se 
vealing that consumption in i - 
an all-time monthly high, has resulted in SINGAPORE MARKET 

1 climbing price for the last few weeks oe Smoked Sheets—Sellers—May : 

] une a 4 
Hig for the period was reached today late. Semtinmnioes a 
(June 8) when a price of 15.81 tor spot 
was quoted on the Exchange; low for the 

- a ? 
period was 15.31 quoted on May 11 and 12 . d bb 
: = 
Spot jumped 11 points from 11.70 on June Reclaime Ru er 
to 15.81 on June 8, the following market ‘ 
- ; Business in reclaims was very active la 
lay, on publication of a Commodity Ex- - Sea +] 
3 hg f tort month with reclaimers attributing 1¢ I 
change report revealing that world stocks oe eee ; " 
7 ~~ ¢ creased activity to general business condi- 
vere appreciably lower Phe foreign , 
“hl . tions with emphasis on the continued in 
litical and monetary situation continues 
“sages st provement in the automotive and building 
be a factor in the market, restricting the : as or : : me 
: od , industries There have been no changes in 
e somewhat, although it 1s a matter ) : : ; 
, On ey A prices since our last report Current quota- 
jecture as to how influential these con- 
; tions follow 
Ss are Quotations in the outside mat 
ket, Exchange, London and Singapore, fol High Tensile 
low Super-reclaim, black lb O8 34 @ 09 
; Higt Tet sile Re ] 7 a US 
\s ¢ . 
Plantations— Shee 
nwashned Db Yi a 

R ed S ed Sheets W ashed Ib OR @ 

\ Ge 

] eptembe on 

Oct * De ‘ l x Tube 

— rs 1 N l Floating) lb 14 a } 

> Ne 2 (Comy n Ib 7 a 

\ 7 

\ a S Red tu a 

[ Latex Cre : 16% ane 

r} Fates Cine if Tires 

Br Crepe, No. 1 > 11532 Black It a 5 

Brown Crene N l Black selecte tires lb 5 a 5 

Amber Crepe, N i l Dark Gray lt a ( 

Ambe Crepe N t 15 W hite lb a 10 

Amber Crepe, N l Truck, Heavy Gravity Ib 05 a 06 

Brown Crepe R n Fruck, Light Gravity lb (4 1 OF 
Latex— Viscellaneous 

Liqu ] re Mechanical blends lb 3 a } 

Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Vo. 1 Standard Contract of 10 tons 
FROM MAY 10 TO JUNE 8 

Date ‘ M | € ] Aug Sept Oct Nov Dex Jar Fe Ma Apr Ma les 
\I l 

: 15.28 } @ 4 4 15.51 15 1 8 15.61 15.64 15.67 37 

25 1 1 1 5 ] 4 l $5 15.49 15 ] 56 15.60 15.64 15.68 4 

] 5 l 15.41 47 15.5 3.2 15.60 15.¢ 15.67 15.71 15.75 15.79 7 

15.45 15.50 15.55 15 66 15.69 15.72 15.76 15.80 15.84 15.89 15.93 12 

8 15.68 15.72 15.76 15.81 15.86 15.88 15.93 15.98 16.02 16.06 16.11 16.15 : 

l 70 15.72.15.77 82 86 15.91 15.94 15.97 16.01 16.04 16.08 16.12 16.1¢ ze 
+ 

1X 8 15.¢ 15.68 15.7 15 8 5.8 15.89 15.92 6 15.99 16.03 16.0 91 

l > l 15 5.71 15.74 15.77 15.81 15.84 15.87 15.91 15.94 74 

x 8 f 15.67 15.71 15.75 15.78 15.82 15.86 1 ) 15.94 15.98 16,02 0) 

15.68 15.64 1 15.71 15.77 15.80 15.83 15.87 1 15.94 15.98 16.01 41 

15.75 15.74 15.76 15.79 15.82 15.86 15.90 15.94 15.98 16.01 16.04 16.08 16.11 $5 

68 15 & 15.78 15.8 15.86 15.89 15.93 15.9 16.00 16.04 16.0 a7 

68 15.66 15.69 1 15.75 15.78 15.82 15.86 15.90 15,93 15.96 16.00 16.0 

- | ) 2 66 15.70 15.73 15.76 15.80 15.83 15.86 15.90 15.92 62 

- 15.¢ 1 > 7 15 5.7 15.7 15.76 15.80 15.83 15.86 15.90 15.93 , 

8 l 2 l y 15. 15.67 15.72 15.75 15.78 15.82 15.85 15.88 15.92 15.95 04 

, 8 15.61 15.66 15.71 15.74 15.77 15.81 15.84 15.88 15.92 15.9 8 

June 1 54 8 15.63 15.68 5.75 15.78 15.81 15.85 15.89 15.92 15.95 25 

15.6 15.54 1 15.¢ 15.71 5.77 15.80 15.83 15.87 15.91 15.94 15.97 64 

5 15.67 15.71 75 15.8 5.87 15.91 15.94 15.97 16.01 16.04 16.07 195 

] 62 15.60 15.64 15.68 15.73 5.79 15.83 15.86 15.89 15.93 15.97 16.01 62 

15.70 15.63 15 71 15.7€ 5.82 15.86 15.89 15.92 15.96 16.00 16.04 93 

1 5.62 1 ( 71 15.7¢ 5.82 15.86 15.89 15.92 15.96 16.00 16.04 24 

~ x 5.74 15.78 15.8 15.88 15.89 15.9 15.97 6.00 1¢ 6.08 1¢ 12 16.1 217 





Scrap Rubber 
(Delivered Akron Mulls) 
Scrap rubber dealers report a tair amount 


of trading, with business holding its own 


There are sufficient stocks on hand to meet 
current requirements with a pick-up ex 
pected after the usual Summer lull. Prices 
dropped slightly on clean solid truck tires 


and boots and shoes. Current quotations 
follow 
(Prices to Consumers) 
Auto tire peelings t 17.50 219,00 
Mixed auto ton 8.50 @10,00 
Beadless tires. ton | ) @ 15.01 
Clean solid truck tires ton 128 
Boots and shoes ton 15.00 a17.5 
Arctics, untrimmed tor 0 a1 
Inner tubes, Ne l It 19 a 
Inner tubes, No. 2 I 044 @ j 
Inner tubes, Red lb 4%@ } 
Cotton 
Despite the continued uncertainty of 


t 


regulating cot 
regal 


legislation in Washington 
ton exchanges, the uncertainty 
the monetary policies in France, 
tively slow movement of cotton goods and 
the slowing up in export demands, the cot 
market held steady in past 


line 
aing 


the rela 


ton has the 
S ral ek oO ' ‘ 17 , y 
everal weeks, swinging in a 17 point range 
since our last report. This paradox is ex 
plained by the belief of traders that even 
i » 

if favorable weather visits the cotton belt 
are still no assurances that the world 
plus the 


there 


supply of cotton will be increased, 


fact that world consumption is continuing 
at a higher rate The raising of tariffs 
during the month resulted in a spurt of 


buying, as did rumors that cotton mill ex 
ecutives may band together to cur 
tailment of production. In general, how- 
ever, the cotton trade expects to return to 
fall, the Govern- 


rorce 


normal business by early 


ment continuing to retire trom the market 
rapidl Quotations for middling uplands 
on the New York Cotton Exchange fol 
low 

Ma , June & 

( lose Higl Low ( S¢ 
luly 11.25 11.65 11.6( 11. 
October 1).28 10.88 10.79 1) Re 
December A l x4 10.74 10.84 

Tire Fabrics 
(Prices Net at the Mill 

Peeler. carded, 3 lb 4 (a 
Peeler carded, »3/4/3 lb 10% @ ( 
Peele carded, 15/3/3 b 274%@ 2 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 ) O04 26% 
Egyptian, carded. 23/5 ll 4 a 44 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 $8 a 49 

CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 1,\” Ib ) a 
Carded, American, 1” , Ib a 

LENO BREAKER 

Carded, American, 1)” Ib a 
Carded, American, 1”. l 30) a l 

Sheetings 
48x40 36 in. 5.50 lb = 4 
40x40) 36 in 6.15 b a 04% 
40x 3e 36 in, 6.50 ll a 0342 
+8x-48 40 in 50 Ib 1 ORS* 
+&x48 40 R5 Ib a 07S 
56x60 40 in 6 Ib 1 075 
48x44 40 in, 75 It a f 
$4x40 40 in 4.25 Ib a O5 7% 

Ducks 

Pee Per re lt g a 2 
Selting and Hose : Son 6%@ .26% 
Single filling, A grade 14%@ 
Jouble filling } 14%@ 
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ACCELERATORS Zine Oxide I rench Process Oils 





Orga I rence White sea 7 bbls.lb @ 06% ( fit i 1% 
A-| a 25 G lb é ? 4 ( tonsee r e g @ .10 
A-5-1 b a 36 Cal—9 wc ccces ? v4 CSG SOP annceccesees ga 5 @ 22 
A-? | @ .65 t ws Degras, : i 4 
A-1 t ¢ @ 75 ( iL eer veces cle 544@ Vor 
A-l¢ I 2 Ocher, dom. med......... Ib 2%@ — Palm Lacce ........ a pen 
A.1 r > Nige eeceecce +344 @ - 
A.3 > . rae gal 17 @ —_— 

‘ BLACKS Petrolatum. light... ‘ 
Aldel ta @ 70 Arrow Ac a fica Pigmentaroil, tank cars..ga oo 
Alta a El. cecuvécudtcewnbences Ib .0825 n drums ... Ee 2 @ 23% 
Captax : secccecm ’ Bone, pow ed . lt 12% Pine, steam distilled.....gal 64 @ .65 
Crylene a 65 Carbor ) ressed lb. .0825 lest l s ' i 16 
paste " . a ur essed lb .0825 R L 
Di-O I i ‘ Cert Cabot Ib .0825 Ri ack @ . 
Dip ! i Spherons Ib .0825 seedine, C.l. ....ccec. 7% @ —- 
Ethylidene a ne 4 a 47% Dispe r), detnemnas Ib .0825 Te. Seetecnadeceas t 8',@ 18 
Formalkde ¢ aniline 7%@ 42 Dror Dik rth bhbasdenees b .14 Wit Palt Oil . P i - 
Guant b 4 a 51 Excello ompressed Ib. .0825 Witco Softens i 
Heptene t 4 a — F umonex temhaee Ib .07 Woburn No. 8, c.l.......lb 06 @ 
Hexan ene-tetramine b t - Gastex”’ .07 Wobonite. c.l. ...... b 5 @ — 
Le 0) p f Lar .12 Resins and Pitches 

W @ . citcsvadeneeaan Ib. 0535@ .0825 Pit Burgundy i - 
+ SEN cnsesasecres ..Ib. .0535@ .0825 l tar... ga » .08 
Met ene - b 36 Jf Thermatomi o a It @ - rdw I - 
Monex Ib 3.25 a - “Thermax” , . Ib @ -- pine 4 
Oxynone | 68 @ 80 United “Dixie” & ‘‘Kosmos’’.Ib 0535@ .0825 Rosin, grade K _- 
Phenex Ib @ > Pigmentar, tan " x - 
Pipsole b 3 >» 4.00 . . _ n drums ... 2 » .27 
R& H 49 Ib 0 @ 41 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS mS £ Beste p et 
R& Ib 0 @ «.4l ' . : Retort Pine Tar, drums @ 13.00 
R.2 Ib 1.55 @ 1.90 Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.5 Solvents 
Safex 1 @ 1.25 Ammonia carbonate, lump... .Ib 10%@ .12 " oe ; 

SPDX | @ ; . os — age Alcohol. denatured, met 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 Ib Barium carbonate (98-100%).ton 56.5 @61.50 N 1 bbls i ) 

No 2 th PC wecacede awe 1 5 @ ¢ eee oe 
T} cdr >} @ 25 Baryt t ; Reta-Tr tha t 
&Trimene Ib 75 @ DE) sbivchadsécenas anaes Ib .04%@ ] logen 2 

base Ib 1.20 @ _~ Bentonite ‘ Seeeesenentes it 02 @ .03 . : g 
Kriphenylguanidine Ib 1s @ 60 } fixe dry f works tor @75.00 Ca mn. tetra 
itiads I - ‘ ; aa Dichlorethylene ...... I ) @ —_ 
Ureka ; ! 62 @ 1.00 Catalpo (fact er lb 2 @ Dipentene. cm! it i 44 

re . @ Chalk recinitated Drool , 2 es ru 
— lene (f.0.b. Okla.)..¢ > .103 

Seoke Ib 8 @ .69 Suprex white, extra It.....ton 45.40 @60.00 Ethylene di hlori as 514 @ As 
Vulcanex Ib cavy cece ton 45.00 @55.06 Gasoline, steel bbls gal ‘a (on 
Vulcone Ih Clay, Kaolin, domestic........ ton 7.50 @15.00 ‘ ta * <a = : 
Vulcano!l b Aerfloted, S ex ton 8.5 @! Plastogen 
Z-88-P Ib 48 @ .60 Congaree ton 9. - = eo 
7“ | Dun.’ ees Beer ea Rub-Sol (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal 9 @ 

, ‘ . orethvlene 7 09% 
1 it McNamee ... stewese eee | pete BR : , 
M Par eTTTe TCT TTT TT . oe ; a 

Tensulite 7 15.00 @ — 
COLORS Wit ton 8.50 @ 9 Rp 
| ; 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials Glues, extra white ] 28 @ .3 ; . 
edium white ade lb 4 @ 19 Oi ania : 1123 
| ¢ 134 


slues : - 
Blue > Kalite N | _ ton 30.00 @55.00 matted MY 


{ t Kalite N 3 toa 40.00 @65.0 \ 
Browns ‘ . : ‘ , P \\ 
Sienna Italian i) O¢ @ "13 tan R 
Umber Turkey Nl 04 (a 04! P ‘ \ : i ton ant e _e~ 
Rottenstone (powdere Ib 02% « 5 - , ; 
Greens Reeestene nowdere ton 16.00 @2200 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Chrome. light } @ , ‘ AgeRite, Gel ..... ‘ b 
‘ @ HP ‘ 
‘ we ’ ' Whiting mmercial ton 17.00 @18.00 Powder ..... 
Gs | tor } P14 Resin adees 
Reds } Clif€stone ton 33.00 @43.0 iar oil : 
Antimony Sussex rae hebees SL aie awite as I @ .75 
mens ' ‘ a W hos Antox ... . ‘ ; I 
ir, free ‘ t Wood F r ase co i @3 B-L-E tein 57 @ .60 
Indian English It 9 a 10 Fit Car nate . : 1 r ! I lectol He r ? — 
Domestic (Maroon) It 11 a lie = ‘ 6 7 Gl Ee ..lb —_— © _— 
Red oxide, pure ] @ 12 | t LS } @ — 
’ I, , Y , Neozone 
w) MINERAL RUBBER Oxynone 66 @ .90 
— . ' 1 ' , _ : Retardex . eee ) 5 @ .40 
Cryptone CB, No. 21 t f a 06% I D - : tor 1 @ Stabilite - 7 @ 62 
‘ hd, — ~e 7 t . aie A meer H i. A “9 nid deka : = 25 @27.0 Stahilite Alba .......cece lb 9 (@ 75 
a \ occ ilgge tore "1" papas ld etal -” WEE \vowiaiahanes aE ES, 55 @ .60 
Cr , | het ; 
Li \ Pioneer, MR. solid .......... ton reeIc ite 
klabel—11 Ib. .04%@ .04% | Pioneer-granulated .. er MOLD LUBRICANTS 
Aresklene : @ — 


Ib 4i,@ 043 
Ib ‘ Cocoa Soapstock . os 6 @ .08 
SPECIALTIES DEL cn cu aa dcesawenes 6 @ .08 


Aromatics—Rodo ......cccce:; Ib. eee aes , { @ .30 
Rusco, f.o.b. Nitro....... 12 @ .30 





r Para-Dors No. 5145 Ib 2.00 @ - 
Zine O ‘ American Process Sunproof bene lb 35 @ 37% Sericite, f.o.b. N. Y... .ton 65.00 @ — 
ay ne ‘ “nog ; , SS a Ib — @ .80 | Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .Il 6 @ .08 
r (lead ee ? 5% Tonox Ib 56 @ «60 | Zip (Mold Wash) ...... vol - @ _— 
ZZ eaded) Ib : ? 5% | . . » 
Anaconda, lead free Ib 0 a 5% SOFTENERS FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand Acids | Amberex @ — 
Special—3 ! 0 ’ 5% Aceti 3%. bbls 100 Ib 2.45 @ 2.70 SS er see ro Ib 8s4@e — 
XX Red—4 Ib ) ? 5% glacia USP, bbls..1 Ib. 14.00 ? | White 8 ? 13 
XX Red ? Ib 0 (@ 5% Nitr tf ecrees -.cwrt 5.00 @ 6.00 Brown P 8 @ 14 
XX Red | 05 (a 5% Sulfur 66 egrees ton 15.50 @16.50 Duphax : } ? — 
XX Red—103 .. Ib 0s @ 53 Acids. Fatty ‘ 
1 S p. X bbls x Q y l_surex oe ate ee tb 18 @ .16 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
kK i I I I J t ; Stearex l 8 a 11% Sulfur ( ride, yellow (drs i 4% 
Blue i Stear louble ress l i 11 | Sulfur flour 
Red t Stearite ; ‘ es o3@— Refined, 100 pure (ba > 3.1 
St. Joe ick abe t Alkalies Commercial (bags) wt L.¢ » 2.3 
greet abe a 4 Caustic Soda, 76% cwt 3.60 @ 3.75 De eeee as eons bead be’ Ib 
red labe b 5s @ ; Soda Ash, 58% C.I cwr 2.52 @ | Vandex ie SORES | 
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’ 
U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
of ( ‘rude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
10 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
——Gross Imports Re-exports 3 (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Average Average Zz = = ———— Figures on Monthly Basis ———— i 
Declared Deciarec = . 1021 1927 102 . : 136 
Total Value Total Value — _ B bi ; “te = 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long sar 8 J 2 8 ,19 a 8,506 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents ons 4, 1,594 8,7 1,821 21 * 40,515* 18 +6 
1922 301,07 )1,843.188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 296,267 , p 34,785 29,5 7,48 ' | 
1923 309,144 5,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 300,372 \ 7&4 Q 2 27 518 90 P " ™ 
1924 328,056 4.231.331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 317,747 May 4 30057 ; oa ; 
1925 396,642 429, 48.36 14,827 19,847,733 381.815 = June 4149 543° - 
192 413,338 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 395,667 : ‘ 
1927 426,258 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 398,483 uly 8 31 7 ’ 49,614* : 8 
1928 439,731 25.03 32,159 18,128,361 407,572 Aus 7 7 44.428* 16* } 
1929 560,084 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 523,599 S 707 5 8 847 31* 7 
193 482,082 12.89 30,203 9,316,205 451.877 « : in 2 : seek. cnn 
19. 497,138 6.54 25,595 4,253,472 471.543 — + ¥ ce ee 
19 409,584 3.47 20,929 2,015,612 388,655 Dec 27 9 515 wane” ac’eca® anaes 
19 407,817 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 427,280 . . ° 
) 1.73 23,848 5,770,109 2 425.615 ‘ i — 
. 4 ) F 441.746 I as > ) . 
* Revis 
1934 
-ane* 47,289 10,747,464 10.14 2,012 501,499 11.33 45,277 
July 41,443 9,670,617 10.41 3 660,199 13.99 39,077 
August 31.531 7.873.690 1.15 ) 400,433 12.83 30,138 e . . a 
Sept 1,074 8,293,859 11.92 1,663 474,446 12.72 29,409 Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
) 8 8 2 44 2.93 2.058 620.754 ] 6 20.260 
Nov 25. 10,470,076 Tt aan 327,672 1.89 5,09 (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
De 17.5 4.974.374 12.62 R66 240.78 2.46 6.724 = : 
Consumption Consumption 
: _ — bla se 608 Produc % to Produc- % to 
t , 7 e914 161 345 480.44 4 162 ot - Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Yea Tons ¢ le Stocks* 
é 4 1 » 291.24 11.61 1.845 80.44 1.62 5.42¢ 
> aaae oe a ea ¢ an “7 “y 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23.213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
anh 45 801,152 11.62 1,868 486,379 11.62 43,482 = 1997 180°144 178.471 47.6 24,980 1932 73.608 77,504 23.4 16,35 
M 4 1° : 2024 11 20 Q" 4 1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 1933 99,560 81.602 19.9 20,746 
te a > =e 4 122 205 2 7 1929 218.954 226,588 48.4 27,464 1934 10 100,597 22.2 23,079 
{ 77 g ) 32.17 46,498 930 157.967 153,497 40.8 22,000 ) 7 7 69 
A 48.249 10,419,056 11.56 476 130,464 12.23 39,773 
Se 4.659 8.637.048 11.12 468 120,438 11.48 4,191 ————_——— Figures on Monthly Basis a, 
ra - 1 1 188.518 2.92 34,44 
) Jan. 10,465 11,261 23.9 22,291 July 8.4 39¢ 1 17,810 
Fe 10,072 9.374 23.3 22,989 Aug 9.557 8.795 22.4 18,272 
Mar. 10,549 9,741 22.9 20.637 Sept 9 8.764 4 18,260 
Apr. 10,315 10,466 23.4 18,7168 O 11, ),662 22.8 19,640 
May 10,223 9.938 23.9 18,541 N ; 47% 
" : = June 8,59 8.710 23.8 17,932 De 1 g ( 
\ 19 
. 4 lar ] 145 Tul 
Fe iss 7 1 Aug 
Ma 10,71 767 . Ser 
April : 7 oO 
Ma Ds sakbss meni’ faater -eaekien 
—_ ~ Tune De 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
- * Se S n ha it the en Y ve 
° ° . Gx: ; 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex . 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) ~ i : i ° 
Tor . "D yllars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Jollars U. Se Consumption of Gasoline 
1924] 4 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 (Bureau ef Mines Statistics) 
1925 7 $74,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 3,537.81! (tes Timetniie of Gee ne -) 
1926 4 327213 7263 3°'127°787 3388 4°680.38" In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons 
1927 5 2 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 1934* 5* 1934* * 136 
1928 3 31 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 ] , ) August om } 
1929 1 8 566,964 8,203 2,458,136 3,728 1,787.997 Fe 26.432 7 401 Septet 1.669 ” 
1930 l 422,684 5.907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506. M 7 1.997 871 Octobe 4 1 
193 g 411,692 5,777 1,019,010 4,650 884.355 Ap: 7 8 g.8 N nbe 4.998 56 
1932 ~ ge 147,403 4.607 616,596 5,085 601.999 M ) De P . 3 } 
193 . 58 2,261,869 5,989 944,895 11,085 1,833.67! Tune 7 
1934 4 4 54 438.209 4,988 143.752 13.070 3.633.25 Tulvy - 4 I , ar 42 
: * Rev S€ Sis al inn i g € $s ed Bureau Mi es 
Apr 452 ) 8.429 1,72 4) 
Ma 464 31 > 805 1.427 320.8 
Tune ? >3 2n9 163 =9 : 
- . - . . =, 
Tu g 15.758 gg 2.736 1,144 S “I > ~ 
Juls 800 49 15.758 388 62.736 1,144 Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
nn 8 245 29 —_— a ae ae (Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
N 7 931 70¢@ 269 30.637 : Total Total Total 
D 317 18 414 71,885 J 391,58 . fra 21,863,311 Se aseces 24.247 .282 .. Zeer 6,261,336 
. eae widewe 26.001,664 nn. senaue 24.141,502 = 8,713,962 
PN webwas 24,199,524 >. Pa 17,364.096 [ee sated 12.255.118 
5 7 82 ) 8,924 56 133,948 1,667 474,682 er 19,700,003 SOUS ceswen 11,253,800 eras wasese 18,664,356 
rel ” 14.127 100 34.389 39 84.635 1,459 406,985 
Mar 40 7,605 65 25.590 378 70.560 1,427 417.704 1936: 93 1936: 
Apr 1 19,469 38 15,232 751 146.548 1,612 §22,049 January ... 1,877,448 May 1,959,425 September... ...cee- 
- February .. 1,260,590 cee aae: ©’ ey acai Os. § seetees 
() Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex Marc! 1.840.723 July November .. cccccec 
Note: Total 1935 figures (revised) subject to further revision. a 2,258,29 August December .. 3... eee 








THE RUBBER AGE 








Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 



























. “3 | y oe: : (New York Market) 
;, ——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929 ' 
ie luce “ . : Year Cents Yerr Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents : 
1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 j 
—_— a ee ; aI. : 1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 7.72 
ne be 1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
, ——- ; - 1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.55 
Sen | Stans —Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1930 —— 
a | ‘ 1 732 , | 193¢ 
S and o Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cent Cents 
= ~~ e ] { 8 34 4 38 3 OR 14.35 : 
~ 7 I . } 15.48 : 
— . ——s . M 15.89 
- > =," “- . * 
> en \ 0 1 15.98 
a Mi ) 
| é 
wo ae 7 a 
= ’ | 7 29 Q 
= \ 7.31 
~ fae ’ S 
e ' a) 7 : 
: we : t 
~ ’ Average ‘ 
— y 4 
= 
- a =: ————— — = 
= 
~ 
- ~ . . " ° 
London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
~< Oo 
8 ‘ ’ 
~ Smoked Sheets 
s In Pence Per Pound) P 
a ~ oe . 
: M \ \ | D \I \ | 
lo 
fo = 
rn 
o « - 
P| 
i 2) 
a) : / 
® i~™ 
= 
= 
a ” - i) > 
Average Monthly Price Per Pound — 
v SSS | ' , ) ; 
s Mont Pence Pence Pence Pence Mont Pence Per Pence Pence 
= ‘ we 11 ) 
~ . ® hoo I Se} 
= el \I ) ject ‘ 
= \ N ) Q 
— ON 0 @ M De 
oa | Ave e ft 
bf Yea 
c re — on 
6. ‘ - 4 = >. 
7 WN Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
= : * 
2 (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
net Son | & Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
= . late A M Date Aor. “DM Date A on 4 
ty) 11.¢ 
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JUNE, 


World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
(All figures are in long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S&S. 
—ON HAN 
At HAND—— ——AFLOAT——_, AND A 


-——ON 





I 


AND 
FLOA 


TT 


36 
24 
) 8] 


End 19 1935 1936 1934 19 i 
an 262 FEN) 248 931*276.372 45.768 42.066 43.870 414,428 390,997 
in 276, ’ 4 y ; 
| 352681 *339.335*273.284 53,063 42,969 46,532 411,744*382,304 
Mar. 352.897%338,700 276,823*54,722 44,485 58,935 407,619*383,185 
Apr 5 73*337.50¢ $.178 56,251 37,651 47,678 407,324* 375,157 
May 25 #21 281 57.921 44 409.250 63.656 
veel 8 461*320.47 46.698 55,58 404,847 376,05 
Tusly é 72 330.528 45.269 49.018 410.941 379,546 
he 63,7 9 548 40,278 47,724 403,989*377,272 
Ser f 3* 326.2 38.831 43,41 1.454 369,649 
Oct >. 571%317,85 8.247 49,913 400 
: 2 226%303.1¢ 38.625 46.588 401 
De \*295,.438 47,644 39,094 4 

(R er Mar acturers’ Associatior gures raise 
. Re sed 

STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

(AN f ns in Wharves and Warehouses, not including Latex) 


Ate 34 36 934 ) 
hos 81.8 84,791 7 66.4 
} e oc Q7 4 797 - = OR 
M 4 )? 64 4.779 ~ ) 718 
Apt $7? 4 ) ( g 9 5 7 84 
Ma 42,19 5,72 ‘ 1,92 
Tune ¢ 8.077 28 131 
T 50.4 19 22¢ 414 74,915 
Augus $8.95 101.574 6.24¢ 75.58 
Senten 1 1 22 6 R42 é 42 
0 € 7 4 57.818 76.4 
N ‘ 4 60.1 7¢ 
“oe Q c 62. 77 58 
from ti Rubber Trade Association f London 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
7] rom § l Bulletin f the Int’l Rubber Regulation ( 
Penang 
Ate S é Malaya? Ceylon 3 H it 
Ma q 4 ) 
Tu { 1 4, 448 
Aug g 4 4S 45 
Senpte . +8 4.4 a4 
ictobe 4.271 7 44 
‘ ‘ S97 197 4.39 es 
Dece r 3 g9o9* j I4 
A+ 
far 31 + 6s 
Fe 8.4 } ) 4 ] 
M 32 1.7 Re 1,547 
De | Stocks. ? Inside Regulated Areas. ° Dealers’ St 
* Revise 


RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 


Afloat fo Afloat for All Other * 





Ma 4 75 3 
lune Q 7.485 
4 g 29,150 
Aug 417,724 2.200 
Septe ¢ 4 9 2 497 
O 4 ) 20.087 
N r $ 88 16, 1¢ 
Decem he ) 4 18.7 
E: 
lar Rr “ 
Fe 4¢ »P @ 462 
Marct eg Q 11.0¢ 
¥ 
* Total Afloa estimate based on 1% months’ 
adopted by the f Commerce All Other Afloat is de 
subtracting the ks in transit to the United States 








trom the estimated total 
Preliminary estimate 
TOTAL WORLD STOCKS 
(Figures from the Survey of Current Business 
At end of 31 1932 1933 1934 
lanuar 5 v¢ 638,416 634.797 661,948 698.15 
February 516.1 626,819  626,2 663.308 686,195 
Ma 2.08 9g 294 638.428 666.382 678.809 
Ma S 629,894 638,428 666,382 678,38 
Ar 1.2 g 2 159 677 ,00€ 
May g'9 7 474 26.537 677.56 
' € 2 2 712 ] Ns 671 §25 
42.794 Te) 7 618.258 679.06 
August 5 931 597.274 617,449 680,64 
Septe P 561.238 99 9R¢ 623.68 661.509 
(dct € RR 7 é AX t 655 
N € € 605.684 614 4 642.968 ¢ 
Dece r RQ 629 298 654.29 611.987 


— OO 





| 


183 


U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 








1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Production 77,944 68,7 2¢ 50.965 48.739 40,085 15.304 47.233 49,362 
Shipments 74.296 69.395 53.638 48,151 40.260 44.094 46.687 50,35 
Inventory ? 13,624 11,838 9,003 7,775 7,644 8,888 9.455 8,19¢ 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION —SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1934 1935 193¢ 1934 1935 193¢ 1934 1935 1936 
Jan 2 1,62 4,579 3,22 366 3.875 9,684 10,398 8,918 
Feb 4.33 4.38 3,577 B, 3,287 3.211 10,725 1,531 9,26 
Mar 5,180 4.346 3 638 4.223 4.204 856 11.651 675 9.08 
Apr 4.47 4.512 4,438 5,144 11,981 11,0 
May 4.4 4,175 5,3 4,067 11,127 11,1 
Tune 4.342 3,911 5.228 4 ¢ ( 19 7 
Tuly 3.35 532 157 5.447 9,437 8.850 
Aug. > 99 4.308 4.739 8,697 7.205 
Sept 2,93 787 183 ,303 8.419 8,288 
Oct 287 4 10 40905 8 657 8.291 
Nov +1 197 3,191 990 8,779 8,249 
D 778 4 3.106 4.154 j 8.196 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
g 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 } 
Prod tion g g 68.829 52.420 48.333 36,891 4 4¢ $6,228 47.879 
Shipments 77,127 70,592 54,938 50,021 11 41,391 4 16 «648,241 
Inventory # 16,117 12,807 7.999 7,922 6,749 7,81 18 8,231 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION —SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1934 935 193¢ 34 1935 193% 1934 93 193¢ 
lar a $.25 4.734 199 72 4.297 8.403 ). ] 8 889 
Fel $077 $171 6¢ 5 , 55 8445 10.466 8 962 
M 194 m } 118 4 g 3.9] 0.244 10.40¢ 8 96( 


> l l 4 $2¢ 7 639 y, : 
0 4.4 2.689 4.1 bad 8.151 8,05 
NX 169 94 7 g * x 3 Q 1 

De Q5 4,084* )} 18 Q ! 


e Associ 


Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. T) 
75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 


ation estimates its figures to be 








complete for 1929-1933. Beginning 1934, the Association reported its 
figures to be 97% complete. 
(7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
E= Revise 
° Ss ae 
Automobile Production 
—United States——~ ——Canada — 
Passenger Passenger _ Grand 
Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
:.. Bete 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 599.944 
. es 358,420 .587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55.797 .621,715 


540,534 
416,640 


1 
kine 2,389, 7 
St eee 1,370,678 35,493 235,187 
1933° 1.920.057 73.512 346.545 
334* 733,1 77.919 575.192 
} ).49¢ 285.83 723.6€ 
Ar 477 4 622 va, é 
Ma 64 7 2 7,14 
Tune 261 296.609 64,¢ ’ 
Ju 336.985 276.084 60,901 
Aug 239.994 18 89 7,605 
Sey g 4 57,28 2.519 
Oct 75,024 214.6 60.415 
28 ) 338.4 59.614 

De 407,804 44.6 63,191 
Jan.* 364,004 298,274 65.730 
Felt 287 .60€ 224.8 1¢ 62.790 
March* $20,971 43,52 77.448 

ril 02,775 417.1 85.642 
* Revise 

Figures for the mplete period of 19 


Department of Co on 


4171 

76 
15.74 
l 169 
7.69? 
© 29 
Q 313 
3.49% 


January 


35 were revised 





28,750 
19.144 
10,098 
12.069 


4 ) 


29.4 
229 
3.672 
43.469 
; SOR 
2,168 
1,504 
1,185 
1,454 
2.405 
041 
415 
3.48¢ 
4.704 


by 


24, 1926. 


the Bureau 


Free Nwue 


.510.178 
472,351 
431,494 
.992.126 


869.963 
182.491 


01.812 
385,427 
376.993 


0.054 


421,579 
300,874 
$38.94 


of 

















THE 


Exports of Crude 


(Long Tons) 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 
































Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


RUBBER AGE 


World 

Total’ 
406.415 
429,366 
514,487 
621,530 
606,474 
653,794 
853,894 
814,241 
792,203 
702,818 


846.312 





4.719 
4,154 
66.855 
74.957 
76,920 
77 416 





rd in 
on a 
tons in 
n 1928, 


official 
United 


es guayule 


, BRITISH MALAYA 
ross Ext 
G j Sara ava & latra Other Indo Amazon ll 
Exy Ceylon? wak ¢ I Madura oast D.EL.I. China ® Valley Other * 
} 32,93 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 
1924 259,7 8.524 3 997 7 ,6S7 6,699 42.446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9.065 
1925 6,82 8,02 58,8 49,566 10,082 5,424 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 
192¢ 41,328 24 ‘ 8 8,962 9,874 9,155 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 
1927 371,322 82,845 88,477 5,35¢ 11,321 10,923 55,297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28,782 15,633 
1928 409,43 49,787 59,64 57,267 10,79 1 87 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 
1929 574,83 163,092 4 744 81,584 11,663 )77 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 
193 47,04 4 7 76.97( 10,782 6 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 
193] } é 39 4 769 8.470 7 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 
1932 478 2 } 8 48.97 3.888 61,312 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 
} ’ > Q 49.639 12.394 ) 883 ? ’ 
17 mh 
34 
Fe 805 4 6.7 696 
Ma 412 8 ; 84 g 
Ar 7 762 47 4 7.282 7 808 9.25 44 
May ) 4 : ; 892 1,397 7 4 4.606 26.598 ) 
june 1,4 644 4 48 2 15,956 7 
Ju } 2 $8 762 7,369 14,415 
Aug ; 8 5 714 48 g 8 1.35¢ 1. 
c 4 294 432 8 722 738 4.688 e $ 
) ; 4 ‘4 4 8 ) ».643 55¢ 1.4 a 
N " ) 762 7193 . 9 2'336 » 224 
De Q ? ? 354 2.95 S ) 
) 
Jar 269 6 1,222 3 7 704 ) 
Fe 7 2 760 $ 4 2.076 3 { 
M 7 773 ) 7 47 
At ‘ 2 4 > 
Ma 7 : 2.138 
‘ 73 5 
‘ $ 7 4 S -.4 
» 4 
) Malayar ex ts ca ~ ken as s a t 
ubber 5 ara@ely wet ; - Ny re e 1 it * 1d Ww 
weignt y re er ¢ i itex s i s 92 
a bdDasis t s er @ ‘ 15 ¢ s 22 1927 459 
3.618 in 1 t 1 427 8 2.67 r 9? ar Cc 
1,274 in ) Cevlor 1 erce atistics 26 r er > St 
export is latex t - were ¢ alent to 18 tons s 
in 192 ) s 1. 6 s in 1926. a t % ton in 1927 " v 
and tor { : 2 ) 2 931. (*) Official r e 
statistics *) ~ Pe ing Exports from “Other er a 
RES For 1933 Art EVISED AS OF 
N . ‘ . > . . \ bd . ‘ . 
et Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
Long Tons) 
{ i Canada : Russ Australia Belzi Spa va 
st K I Ger v a i) g) 
919 8.407 4 5.584 6.3 75 2 295 2.418 ) 
1921 4 4 890 11,746 5.297 R15 840 2 Ss 567 
1921 79 ' 920 8.12 21,713 14 705 2,245 69 
1922 ) i4 4 + 7.546 2.207 l 4 3 72 $8 367 
922 ? 2 S} 13,277 5.372 2.184 63 S] 
224 ) 44 > 727 14,299 571 ; > 688 144 1,370 
1925 185.59 4 937 19,683 7 ] 4 2.93 ] 5 1,558 
1926 199 98 24.8 14,24 2.7738 0.22 8.12 2? 498 1.299 1.870 
1927 403,47 69.249 14,27 8.892 26,405 20.52 ) 482 2.055 2.672 
} “ 58 3,178 3,138 
1929 2 60 ».27 4,284 5 9.445 64 4 ¢ ) 
1930 458 45,488 39 35 1.4 
1931 475.99 86.17 46.4 . 43.483 1 | 2.605 7 719 
1932 13 R44 44.08 4 4 5 )?7 4.469 7 s7 9 351 4.3 444 
1933 198.245 +3 $4.12 6.831 19,34 ) { 5,5 ‘ 
1934 
Aug t ? 239 4 
Se ‘4 ] 39 { 
Oct 7 7 313 7 { 
N 4 =o 20> 
Dec 7 15,8 5,207 2,849 3,904 1,979 312 -168 139 1,143 615 762 
Q 
Jan ‘ 4] 5 ? 4 
Fel ‘ 4 77 838 7 
Ma 44 x 4 1 ) 
At 7 3 $9 
M ? ) 272 853 Q 
Tune 41 1 4 4 7 1.83 Q7 49 1.0¢ 446 7380 745 604 
Tu 47.694 4 319 4.484 1.298 7 157 gp 42 12 
A ; ‘ ; 4 $ $ 
Se $ 
‘) « 7 
\ ‘ . 
Te . - ' 
a . 2 


Fe 
M 


a—Including 
in monthly s 


ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia 
Denmark and j 


Sweden. 
Spain except 


gutta percha b—Including balata c—Ne-exports not aeductea 


tatistics. d—Including some scrap and reciaimed rubber. e—Oi- net weight United c 2 
t—Including Norway tion * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown 


Finland g—United Kingdom and French exports to comes available 


in vears prior to 192 b—French imports have been reduced 1? 


‘Gross 
es 


World 
Total 
343,808 
371.409 
300,620 
396.222 





409.173 
416,203 
520.274 


617.957 
632,768 
599,771 
294 638 
822 44 
794,641 
493.418 


772,803 


75 


. 9 
638.044 


60,928 


Q7 926 
25 5a} 
29034 

66,286 
77,030 
7 4 
196 

Z ss 


per cent in order to eluminate imports of gutta percna anda to reduce to basis ot 
States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 
immediately 


it be- 


tor 
Inc 


DA 





